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Notes of the Week 


E notice that at the British Socialist Con- 
ference two notable declarations were 
made, one by Mr. Nicoll, of Pollok- 

shaws, who demanded that religion should be “excluded 
from the schools, because that was one of the most fatal 
forms of education.’”’ We have not had the honour of 
knowing that Mr. Nicoll of Pollokshaws—which we 
presume is a place which actually exists, although we 
have not the slightest idea where it is—was a person of 
prominent importance. We have before commented in 
this newspaper on the indecent and preposterous atti- 
tude of the Socialist Party. They run newspapers, such 
as the Christian Commonwealth, which profess to found 
their doctrines on the teaching of the New Testament. 
Every sensible person knows that this is a fraud, and 
that the notorious Mr. Nicoll is really giving utterance 
to the views of a revolutionary party. So much for Mr. 
Nicoll. We find a little later on in the proceedings of 
this wonderful conference that a Mr. Petroff, who is 
described as of Kentish Town, but whose proper des- 
tination, we ‘venture to think, would be Siberia, made 





\ 





some remarks—we presume in broken English—about | 


the criminal women who should be certified as lunatics, 
to the effect that they were living in a state of slavery. 

'S person requires no further notice; but we observe 
that Mr. Elsbury, of Rotherham, who no doubt is a 
leading citizen of that place, but whose acquaintance we 


have never had the pleasure of making in our many 
visits there, expressed himself thus, probably in broad 
Yorkshire, and minus and plus the “h’s’’: 

I cannot help expressing my admiration for the 
splendid work the women are doing. [ think all 
honour is due to them. In this age of apathy when 
you have a body of women so determined to stand by 
justifiable acts instead of obstructing them we should 
help them as far as possible. 

The sentence is not English, and of course is not 
grammatical, but it tends to show that Mr. Elsbury is 
a decadent, and possibly should be certified. In this 
connection we note the statement of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who was good enough to give some very crude 
ideas as to the liberty of the Press. He says: 

I consider it is the duty of everybody who values 
the liberty of the Press to stop the Government in the 
most effective way from entertaining any insane ideas 
regarding publication either of the written or spoken 
word which may have been in force a hundred years 
ago, but which ought not now to be tolerated. 

We think that we know as much of what is due to the 
Press as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald does, and we say that 
the ideas the Government are entertaining are entirely 
sane. The only evil is that they were not acted upon 
much sooner, with the result that fools would not have 
developed into criminals. 


It is impossible not to notice the contrast between 
the working class of a large French provincial city and 
the corresponding section of the people in this 
country. It may be that the open-air habit, so 
indispensable to a Frenchman’s happiness, has some- 
thing to do with the lack of slovenliness and 
drunkenness and general world-weariness; for to sit 
and drink, or eat, or write a letter, fully exposed to 
the gaze of any passer-by, aman must retain a 
certain amount of self-respect. He can misbehave, 
of course; but the French working man will not, 
speaking generally, make a pathetic exhibition of 
himself in his leisure hours; nor will his wife appear 
in public bedraggled, miserable, “ dressed ’’ in a con- 
glomeration of scraps that might have come from the 
rag-bag. 


We are much amused at the attempt of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston to defend himself against 
the charge of using mixed metaphors. The 
noble lord is obviously very angry, and main- 
tains that it is quite a good metaphor to describe 
the ship of the State as “slowly careering on towards 
the edge of the precipice.’”? The difficulty which occurs 
to us is, on what element is the ship careering? We 
think Lord Curzon must have intended to convey that 
this noble vessel was mounted on a motor-lorry ; other- 
wise, so far as we can see, it would never reach “the pit 


_ into which it will fall [which] is the pit of fratricidal 


strife.’? The two pits suggest to us that this very 
superior person, who is sometimes spoken of as a states- 
man, had in his mind, when he wrote the passage, some 
reminiscence of the elder and younger Pitt. 
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Thanksgiving 


SOME thank Thee that they ne’er were so forsaken 
In dust of death, in whirling gulfs of shame, 

But by one kindred soul their part was taken, 
One far-off prayer vibrated with their name. 

I thank Thee too—for times no man can number, 
When I went down the rayless stair of Hell, 

And to my comrades, at their feast or slumber, 
The echoes cried, “ All’s well! ”’ 


Some thank Thee for the stern and splendid vision 
Of Truth, that never let them shrink or swerve, 
Till on their dearest dream they poured derision, 
And broke the idols they had sworn to serve. 
I thank Thee that, for me, some mystic terror 
Still haunts the accustomed shrine, the time-worn 
way. 
So, though truth calls me with the mouth of error, 
I need not disobey. 


Some thank Thee for the Voice that sounds unbidden, 
Above the altar of their sacrifice; 
For that great Light wherein they stood unchidden, 
And watched, reflected, in each other’s eyes. 
I too—for whom came never word or token, 
Whose prayer into a seeming Void descends, 
I praise Thee for the trustful hush unbroken, 
The right of perfect friends! 
G. M. Hort. 





Success 


E who measures success solely by achievement 
assuredly lacks sense of proportion. There stands 
in a corner of the Crimean cemetery at Scutari a head- 
stone erected over the grave of a nurse, one of the 
gallant band who followed “Santa Filomena,’’ on 
which is recorded how “She hath done what she could.”’ 
Whether that ministering angel lived long enough to 
nurse a whole regiment of her countrymen back to health 
or whether she heard the one clear call at the outset of 
her service, it is certain that she succeeded as few can 
hope to. 

If we are to regard achievement as all of success, 
what of the valuation of achievement itself? Fielding 
succeeded, I suppose, as a novelist, yet Johnson did not 
recognise that he had genius. Shelley was scarcely a 


failure as the world reckons its poets, yet Lamb was 
unmoved by his verse. And now we have Mr. Arthur 
Lynch ungallantly confessing that he attaches no import- 
Are we to measure Miss 


ance to Miss Marie Corelli! 


Corelli’s literary standing by this unappreciative esti- 
mate, or by the million copies of her works of which the 
publishers claim to have disposed to a perhaps less 
discriminating public? Not the greatest writer can 
please everyone. I have even heard a story, but do not 
vouch for its truth, to the effect that Mr. Hall Caine, 
sitting for choice in a popular part of the theatre during 
a performance of one of his dramatised works, was 
highly gratified to observe a youth occupying the next 
seat to his own evidently a prey to intense emotion. 
Just as Mr. Caine, in fact, was congratulating himself 
on having gripped his neighbour, heart and soul, the 
other rose from his chair as the curtain went up on the 
third act and hurriedly made his way out of the building, 
murmuring : “ My God! I can’t stand any more of it!” 


Success should, in short, be measured not only by 
achievement, which will always be a matter of opinion, 
but also by the ambition that led to it and the cost at 
which it was won. Some men are more ambitious than 
their neighbours, and that which unexacting Smith 
may account success might spell failure for fastidious 
Robinson. One woman may reckon herself a success 
if she rears a family, contented, like the short-lived May- 
fly, to die after she has helped to carry on the species; 
another, only if she gets the franchise, to gain which 
she will stop at no crime. 


To ignore the cost of success is also fatal] to a correct 
estimate of its value. Epictetus had something to say 
on the cost of victory in the Olympic Games, and, after 
the disillusion of Stockholm, His counsel might well be 
taken to heart by the youth of cities other than Athens. 
Wellington was known to say, after the field of 
Waterloo, that such a victory was only a little less 
hideous than defeat, and it seems to be generally 
admitted that success too dearly bought turns to ashes. 


The moral effect of success is, more often than not, 
appalling. For the man of normal temperament it is 
fatal to arrive. In love, in art, in war, it is striving that 
counts, not attainment. The goal passed, the runner 
grows fat, and Nietzsche seems to have indulged some- 
thing more than his mania for smart epigram when he 
vowed that war made the victor stupid, for men who 
win wealth or fame, as they might a mistress, vegetate 
in a coma of satiety. It is the constant effort, the “Try, 
try, try again. . . . ” spirit that makes the man. [n- 
deed, a man’s success in life may better be measured by 
his failures. “Reculer pour mieux sauter” is the 
strategy of the defeated, and the winner of to-day is like 
to be the loser of to-morrow. It was not until he had 
ridden the high places that Jeshurun waxed fat and 
thereby laid up trouble for himself. 
slackness, and the German saying: “Rast ’ich, so rost 
ich” points to that stagnation which seems to be the 
offspring of achievement and the death of endeavour. 
Thus fell Rome, thus Spain, at the zenith of ther 
splendour. Nothing succeeds like success, it is true, but, 
while it makes reputations, it also blasts them. Hert 
is paradox that will bear the test of history. 





F. G. A. 


Success leads to 
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A Referendum 


F recent years we have frequently made use of the 

expression “a referendum.’’ People speak of it 

as if it were quite a simple matter to take a Poll of the 

People; but it never seems to occur to them that it is a 

mode of procedure quite unknown to the Constitution, 

and one in regard to which there is no machinery in 
existence with which to give it effect. 

Before it would be possible to make any practical 
use of such a means of obtaining the opinion of the 
electorate it will be necessary for Parliament to enact 
a law constructing the requisite machinery. 

As things are at present the only legal way of sub- 
mitting any question to the decision of the people is for 
the House of Commons to be dissolved and a general 
election to be held. Even then it is next to impossible 
to raise a straight issue, because half a dozen burning 
questions may form the political programme of either 
of the great political parties; any number of red her- 
rings may be drawn across the trail by professional 
politicians on the make; and countless appeals to the 
prejudices and ignorance of the voters may be made by 
the unscrupulous, all of which have the effect of confus- 
ing the issue beyond the hope of the particular question 
being seriously considered. A means, therefore, by 
which it would be possible for such a straight issue to 
be formulated, and dealt with, would surely be most 
advantageous to all parties in the State. 

There are several conditions which are essential to the 
success of any legislation in this behalf, the most im- 
portant of which is that the system to be constructed 
shall be so ordered that the whole procedure shall be 
thoroughly independent and above suspicion. It must 
be impossible for any Minister or Permanent Official or 
party agent to influence the result by any backstairs or 
hole-and-corner action. It is not so long ago that such 
a consideration as this would have been scorned as 
having no bearing on practical legislation. But our 
experience in recent years of the standard of political 
honour, of the trickery of responsible persons in high 
places, and of the degradation of bureaucratic action, 
is of such a character that it is necessary to take every 
precaution to secure the independent and honest work- 
ing of the new machine. Other conditions are that the 
procedure shall be simple, rapid, and effective, and 
last—though not least—that the cost should not be 
excessive. 

Bearing all these considerations in mind, I am, with 
great diffidence, venturing to submit the following 
draft Bill, which if it does nothing else, may perhaps 
incline current thought to the consideration of the 
problem, which before very long must enter the ambit 
of practical politics. CHARLES WALPOLE. 


A BILL TO ENABLE THE WILL OF THE 
PEOPLE TO BE DECLARED WITHOUT 
DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT. 


Be it enacted, etc. :— 
1. A Poll of the People may be claimed, and shall 











be taken, under the provisions of this act in the follow- 
ing cases :— 

(a) Where during the course of its proposed legisla- 
tion the Government for the time being desires 
to obtain the Opinion of the People upon any 
question involved in such proposed legislation 
without the necessity of appealing to the People 
by means of a dissolution. 

(6) Where during the course of legislation proposed 
by the Government for the time being the Leader 
of the Opposition deems it expedient that the 
Opinion of the People should be obtained with 
respect to some legislative proposal before Par- 
liament, prior to the passing of the same on to 
the Statute Book. 

And it shall be lawful for the Leader of the House of 
Commons, or the Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, at any time, upon notice containing the 
substance of his motion, to move that the House do 
resolve that a Poll of the People be taken upon the 
question, which it is intended should be submitted to 
the People. And if such resolution is carried, or, if 
not carried, be lost by a majority not greater than a 
majority of two to one, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons shall declare that the Poll claimed shall take 
effect, and shall forthwith follow the procedure pre- 
scribed by this Act. 

2. In order that a Poll of the People may be taken, 
the following procedure is enacted :— 

(a) The Speaker of the House of Commons shall 
send his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown 
Office, who shall issue a writ to the High Sheriff 
of every County in the United Kingdom, direct- 
ing him to take a Poll of the electors in the 
County in the manner following :— 

(6) Upon receipt of the writ the High Sheriff shall 
forthwith send his precept to the Chairman of 
the County Council of the County for which he 
is High Sheriff, and to the Mayor of every 
Parliamentary Borough in the said County, 
directing him to proceed in the manner herein- 
after prescribed. 

(c) Within seven days of the receipt of such precept 
the Chairman of the County Council shall cause 
the Clerk of the Council, and the Mayor of such 
Parliamentary Borough shall cause the Town 
Clerk, to send by registered letter through the 
Post Office to every Elector, whose name appears 
on the Register of Parliamentary Electors for 
such County and Borough respectively, a notice 
in the form set forth in the Schedule to this 
Act. 

(ad) Every such notice, and also every cover contain- 
ing the same, shall bear upon its face in writing 
the name and address of the Elector to whom 
it is to be delivered, and also the letter and 
number in the said Register denoting the Polling 
District, and the name, of such Elector. 

(e) Such registered letter shall also enclose and con- 
tain a letter-card with perforated and gummed 
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edges in the form set forth in the Schedule 
hereto; and the address face of such letter-card 
shall have thereon the name and address in 
writing of the Clerk of the Council, or Town 
Clerk, from whom such registered letter as afore- 
said is sent, and also the impressed stamp of 
his office, and such address face as aforesaid 
shall also have thereon a number corresponding 
to one in a privy list, previously prepared for 
the purpose by the Clerk of the Council or Town 
Clerk aforesaid; and such number and list shall 
be a different number and a different list from 
the number of the Elector on the Register and 
from the registered list of Voters. 


(f) Every Elector, on receipt of such registered letter 

, and letter-card as aforesaid, shall place his cross 
on the “Aye’’ space or the “No” space pre- 
pared for that purpose in the inside portion of 
such letter-card, so as to be an answer to the 
question set forth and written in such inside 
portion thereof as aforesaid. He shall there- 
upon securely fasten down the edges of the said 
letter-card, and shall within three days of its 
receipt by him despatch the same by Post. 


(g) Upon receipt of the letter-cards so returned by 
the Electors, the Clerk of the Council, or Town 
Clerk, as the case may be, shall check off the 
numbers on such letter-cards with the privy list 
to which they correspond, and shall file such 
letter-cards so received as aforesaid, unopened, 
in packets of 100 in the correct sequence of their 
numbers. 


(A) At the expiration of 14 days from the despatch 
to the Electors of the registered letters the Chair- 
man of the County Council and the Mayors of 
the Boroughs, as the case may be, shall safely 
deliver, unopened, to the High Sheriff of the 
said County the whole of the letter-cards re- 
turned by the Electors. 


(¢) The High Sheriff shall forthwith cause the said 
letter-cards to be opened and examined, and 
those containing affirmative answers to be safely 
filed on the one hand, and their total number 
ascertained, and those containing negative 
answers to be safely filed on the other hand, and 
their total number ascertained. 


(7) The High Sheriff shall then within 24 hours return 
the writ to the Clerk of the Crown Office en- 
dorsed with the total number of affirmative 
answers and the total number of negative answers 
returned by the Electors. 


(2) The Speaker of the House of Commons shall, 
upon the return of all the writs, cause the endorse- 
ments to be collated, and the total number of 
affirmative and negative answers, given in reply 
to the question propounded to the Electors, to be 
declared to the House of Commons. 


3. If upon the result of the Polling, as prescribed 


by this Act, being declared, it appears that no greater | 





number than two-thirds of the Electors, whose names 
are on the register, have voted, then no further action 
shall be taken to give effect to the proposal submitted 
to the People for their opinion, before the expiration or 
dissolution of the then existing Parliament. 


Provided always that nothing in this section shall 
be deemed to prohibit the same or a similar question 
being again submitted to the People for their opinion 
under the provisions of this Act during the continuance 
of the same Parliament. 


And if, upon a subsequent submission of such 
question to the People, it appears that a greater number 
than two-thirds of the Electors, whose names are on 
the Register, has voted, then the prohibition contained 
in this section shall cease to apply. 


4. If upon the result of the polling, as prescribed by 
this Act, being declared, it appears that a greater num- 
ber than two-thirds of the Electors, whose names are on 
the Register, have voted, then if the majority of the 
answers to the question propounded is in the affirmative, 
it shall be lawful for further action to be taken to give 
effect to the proposal so submitted to the People as 
aforesaid. 


And if such majority as aforesaid is in the negative, 
it shall not be lawful for any further action to be taken 
tq give effect to such proposal as aforesaid. 


Provided always that this section shall only apply so 
long as the Parliament, for the time being in existence, 
has not expired or been dissolved. 


5. Any person who knowingly, either directly or in- 
directly, discloses the way in which any Elector has 
marked his card. 


Any person who otherwise than through the medium 
of a lawfully registered newspaper, canvasses, advises, 
coerces, directs, or influences, or attempts to influence, 
any Elector as to the way in which he should mark his 
card, and 


Any person who wilfully destroys, injures, alters, or 
tampers with, any instrument, register, list, notice, 
letter-card, or document, which is issued, published, or 
authorised under the provisions of this Act, shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Act; and shall upon 
conviction by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction be liable 
to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for a 
period not exceeding 12 months, or to pay a fine not 
exceeding 4100, or to suffer both such punishments. 


6. All registered letters and all letter-cards in this 
Act mentioned shall pass through the Post Office with- 
out any charge for registration or postage. 


7. The terms of the question to be submitted to the 
people shall be so drawn that it shall not be argumenta- 
tive, hypothetical, conditioned, involved, or obscure, 
but shall be such a question as can be properly answered 
in the affirmative or negative. The terms shall be 


formulated by the mover of the Resolution, and shall 
be subject to any amendment which the Speaker of the 
House of Commons deems expedient. 


8. Where it is required in this Act that any document 
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or part of a document shall be in writing, it shall suffice 
if the same is typewritten or printed. 


g. The expression “ High Sheriff ’’ includes “ Sheriff 
Depute,’’ and the word “ Borough ”’ includes “ City.” 


10. All costs, charges, and expenses incurred by the 
High Sheriff, or by the Chairman of a County Council, 
or by the Mayor of a Borough, in carrying out their 
duties under the provisions of this Act, shall be de- 
frayed out of the County or the Borough Rate, as the 
case may be; and all such sums so expended shall be 
repaid by the Treasury out of monies to be provided by 
Parliament. 


11. This Act may be cited as “ The Poll of the People 
Act, 1950,’’ and shall come into operation on the Ist 
day of January, 1951. 


SCHEDULE. 


1. Form of Notice mentioned in S. 2, sub. s. (¢):— 


POLL OF THE PEOPLE ACT, 1950. 


Letter of Polling No. on 
District. Register. 
To 
MR. —— 





You are required under the provisions of the Poll of 
the People Act, 1950, to give your answer “ Yes”’ or 
“No” to the question asked of you in the enclosed 
letter-card. 


You are to place your cross either in the empty space 
alongside the word “ Yes ’’ or in the empty space along- 
side the word “ No”’ on the inside pages of the letter- 
card. 

You are to inscribe no other mark, sign, or writing 
on any part of the said letter-card. 

You are to moisten the gum, and securely close the 
letter-card, and post the same in a public letter-box, 
within four days of your receiving this notice. 


By ORDER OF THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


2. Form of letter-card mentioned in S. 2, sub. 
s. (e):— 


Are you in favour of 


ie Yes. 
giving Votes to Women 
No. 
at Parliamentary Elections? 
(Inside pages.) 
To 
THE CLERK OF THE COUNCIL 
For the County of Middlesex. 
Impressed 
Stamp of 
Office. 
No. 131313. 


(Address face.) 





REVIEWS 


Misunderstandings 


La Vie Intérieure de Lamartine. By JEAN DES 
CoGNETS. (“ Mercure de France,’’ Paris. 3fr. 50c.) 


La Disgrace de Nicolas Machiavel; Florence, 1469-1527. 
By JEAN DUBRETON. (“Mercure de France,”’ 
Paris. 3fr. 50c.) 


O couple together for the purposes of a single 
review the poet of the “ Méditations” and the 
theorist of the “ Prince’”’ is, at first sight, a bold enter- 
prise. We will begin by confessing that our first in- 
centive to this course was consideration of their com- 
mon historical unpopularity. Of course, we do not 
mean that Lamartine is unpopular in the same sense 
as the notorious Florentine—there is no scent of brim- 
stone about Aim. But, writing from a strictly national 
or insular point of view, we will venture to say that 
the poet of the “ Lac’”’ is an even more effective literary 
scarecrow to frighten our babes with than he who has 
lent his baptismal name, in affectionate diminutive, to 
the Enemy of Mankind. lLamartine stands to the 
insular taste mainly for insipidity. Many lectures do 
not easily quench this opinion. 


“ Good absolute, not for me, though,”’ is probably the 
general English verdict, with emphasis on the second 
clause. Even in France, though just now, we are told, he 
is reviving, he has suffered a period of eclipse. Tortured 
by these considerations, we faced the 500 pages of 
M. Jean des Cognets with the gloomiest forebodings. 
We read a few pages, we read some more, and then we 
read impatiently to the end. And we were rewarded. 
The grain of curiosity with which we started—the 
question how the author of a mass of vaguely pietistic 
and, to the English mind, uninspiring poetry, a 
divinity, at best, of the classroom and places where 
they lecture, came to be for one brief moment the 
arbiter of France—soon became, so to speak, the 
greatest of all herbs. Lamartine had ceased to be an 
abstraction ; he had become a man. 


The common ground on which Lamartine meets 
Machiavelli is that of high patriotic endeavour com- 
bined with continual and final failure. Their re- 
spective definitions of patriotism would no doubt be 
difficult to reconcile. M. Dubreton does not tell us 
much of his hero’s relation to Italian patriotism as 
such, and to Italian unity, while Lamartine clearly 
regarded citizenship of France as a step towards 
citizenship of the world; this too ambitious conception 
was a decisive obstacle to his political success. Ie 
was a first-rate practical politician, as we learn from 


| M. des Lognets: “il fait preuve, de 1835 & 1840, d’une 


étonnante persévérance et d’une sfreté de manceuvre 
que l’on n’a pas assez louées. I] ménage surtout ses 
transitions avec un art infini des nuances.’”? He was 
the Halifax of a movement towards purer, non-party 
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politics. At the end of the vista he saw, no doubt, 
the United States of Europe, the result of an zon 
of enlightened Liberalism, but in the meantime he 
meant to obliterate the professional politicians and to 
get a sane State, ruled, preferably, by the Legitimist 
branch of the Bourbons. The story of his rise to 
power, of his destructive period, is human and delight- 
ful; his self-confidence, his cavalier treatment of 
Guizot and Thiers afford amusing reading; very 
characteristic, too, is his explanation of his deliberate 
absence from the Academy when Molé was to speak— 
“je lui ai mandé que ne pouvant lui faire une 
gressiéreté, j’étais heureux de trouver 4 lui faire une 
impolitesse.’’ The triumph of 1848 was a tribute no 
less to the “grand seigneur,’’? the man who believed 
in himself and the man of spirit than to the in- 
corruptible champion of liberty. 


When the chance comes, the opportunity of building 
as he had taught, the story is still human, but pathetic. 
“Tl ne put toujours reculer l’échéance; un jour vint cu 
il fut au pouvoir et ou tous les partis et toutes les 
sectes a la fois lui rappelérent ses promesses. Certes, 
il ne songeait pas 4 les désavouer; il ne demandait 
qu’a les accomplir, si elles avaient été réalisables.’’ 
What followed was “1’étranglement lent, méthodique, 
savant du héros d’un jour par une honteuse assemblée,”’ 
and finally a struggle to preserve the remnants of a 
fortune shattered by lavish generosity and the demands 
of public life. 


The completeness of the present biography is due 
to the use of new and important material, in the manu- 
scripts of Dargaud, lLamartine’s greatest friend. 
Dargaud was not only a friend, but a monitor. Some- 
times he is very shrewd and helpful, warning his friend 
against popularity, or unmasking an impostor for him. 
Sometimes, through his anti-clerical fanaticism, he 
verges on indiscretion, notably when he adjures Lamar- 
tine, beside the new-made grave of his only child, to 
renounce Catholicism. It is a curious illustration of 
Lamartine’s attachment to his traditions that, in spite 
of his own expressed opinions, in spite of the Index 
and the constant attacks of Dargaud, he never took 
this plunge. 


There is some fine analysis in these pages. Lamar- 
tine, on the way to the Hétel de Ville in ’48, “se 
trouve en pays connu. . . . I] a déja vécu ces instants 
mille fois dans ses songes.’’ In all the Revolution 
“il ne distingue que trois personnages: Dieu, le peuple 
et lui. . . . Mais quel Dieu??? M. des Cognets not 
unreasonably asks. During the sordid last years, the 
creditors “ fournissent encore, aprés tout, un public a 
son €éloquence.’”? Raising the wind revives old 
gambling thrills. “Sans dettes, ne m’ennuierais-je 
pas?’’ he exclaims, wittily but truthfully. 


Lamartine had great sorrows, besides the small ones 
of his own imagining. “I] semble qu’il n’ait jamais 
pu livrer qu’a des mortes un cceur sincérement épris,”’ 
and of the immortalised Elvire “il reste bien peu de 





chose’’ in his writings. But he had real and great 
troubles. | Machiavelli knew nothing but misfortune. 
A life-long struggle against poverty, incurred in the 
service of his country, has been followed by the per- 
petual struggle for a decent existence in the pages of 
history. He had no glorious hour, such as was vouch- 
safed to the French poet, when “It was roses, roses 
all the way,’’ though the last stanzas of the same poem 
are true enough for him. Nevertheless, he understood the 
ills of Italy—of Florence, it would be safer to say— 
and tried to remedy them by heroic methods; and yet 
he finished “fonctionnaire mort 4 la peine.... Il 
avait trop couru sur les routes depuis un an, il s’était 
trop dépensé, il était fourbu.’’ He even showed some 
elements of loyalty, a virtue rare indeed at that time, 
to his protector, Cardinal Soderini. Half his life he 
was out of employment, through revolutions and dis- 
turbances of all sorts; the other half he was trying to 
get the wages of his employment. The only moment 
of prosperity he knew followed on the representation 
of an anti-clerical farce of his; his other literary works, 
which, including those that have come down to us, 
were numerous and varied, brought him 


Weder Gut, noch Geld, 
Noch Ehr’ und Herrlichkeit der Welt. 


His other activities were equally various; he was 
“everything by turns and’’—for the most part— 
“nothing long.’”? He was civil servant, engineer, 
diplomatist, even captain. He had studied tactics, 
like everything else, from a Latin master. He under- 
stood them, too, but rather failed in their application. 
One day he spent two hours in vainly trying to get 
some soldiers into a particular formation. “ Pourtant 
il en parlait si bien et Si clairement,’’ that someone else 
accomplished the manceuvre for him in two minutes. 


Machiavelli attempted a miracle to save a dying 
country. He invented the idea of national service, 
of the nation in arms—it is his greatest invention. He 
also separated, in ideal, Church and State. He in- 
vented Cesar Borgia, and his reputation has succumbed 
to that of his own creature. We will note, by the way, 
that the Duke of Valentinois is little heard of in this 
volume. Above all, he discovered violence as a rule 
of politics, and has left a tradition to that effect both 
in his own country and in Germany; he himself, and 
in his own day, had good excuse. But M. Dubreton 
is probably right in ascribing the “Prince’’ and Machia- 
velli generally to Machiavelli’s own personal circum- 
stances. The man saw the country in his own image; 
to save his country he must first save himself, and to 
sa've himself, he must gain the ear of his country’s 
tyrants, by any method that might serve. Luckily, 


besides the mingled pedantry and cynicism of his 
political treatises, he has left us his sincere and human 
letters, revealing a suffering mortal, anxious to do as 
little evil in his own cause as was compatible with the 
greatest good of his fellows. 
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A Land of Leisure 


Modern Chile. By W.H. KOEBEL. With Illustrations 
and Map. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 


REGARDING South America, its cities, people, and pro- 
ducts, as familiarly as most of us regard Putney or 
Brighton, Mr. Koebel is qualified to speak and write 
with authority on several countries which we know 
merely as curiously-shaped and coloured patches on the 
map. He realises, too, that information served in solid 
blocks leads to mental indigestion on the part of the 
reader and unpopularity for the author; therefore, few 
books of travel are more interesting than his. “Modern 
Chile’’ is no exception to this rule. We know, as he points 
out, very little of the country or of its inhabitants; the 
barrier of the Andes, and the difficulty of reaching the 
coast by sea, have proved an efficient protection for the 
Chilian. The opening of the Panama Canal will 
render him a more frequent visitor, perhaps, to our own 
shores, and certainly will allow much easier access on 
our part. 


However, he is by no means an insignificant person. 
He builds his own locomotives and a certain number of 
steamships, and the problem of State ownership seems 
tc have been satisfactorily solved by his nation. Above 
all, he possesses a sense of humour—which, according 
to Mr. Koebel, is a rarity among South American races. 
He gets along well without clocks—the ordinary ap- 
pointment “allows for a period of waiting limited only 
by the temperaments of both the people concerned.”’ 
If punctuality is desired, the magic words “hora 
Inglesa’’? must be added—a compliment, indeed, to the 
Englishman’s reputation. So, gently and without a 
jerk, we are led into a chapter on Valparaiso, a descrip- 
tion of the horse-racing at Vina del Mar, the fashion- 
able resort of smart Chilians; an account of a famous 
Hacienda, with its numerous industries; and a section 
dealing with the capital Santiago. All of these are 
extremely interesting, and as, on his own confession, 
the author believes in noting small incidents of travel 
as well as the important occurrences, they hold the 
reader’s attention thoroughly. There is a good deal in 
this theory of setting down minor happenings. We 
would not have missed the American who, contemplat- 
ing the tired stream flowing through Santiago, advised 
the authorities to “sell their bridges and buy a river’; 
nor the cabman who pulled a white handkerchief from 
his pocket and actually blew his nose in English 
fashion; nor the automatic illuminated pianola at the 
Hotel de la France in Concepcion. These little things 
add to the joy of life. 


It must not be imagined, however, that Mr. Koebel 
Specialises on trivialities. There is a large amount of 
useful and vastly interesting information on the ordi- 
nary life of the people, the industries and products of 
different districts, in this book on Chile, to say nothing 
of historical and commercial notes, with some wise 
words on the hotel system. In short, the whole volume 
1s happily conceived and carried out, and may be read 





profitably by the man who has not the slightest inten- 
tion of ever visiting these remote lands, as well as by 
the experienced traveller. 





The City of Mansoul 


The Brain City: A Fantasy. By MARMADUKE A. 
PRICKETT. (Museum Arts and Letters Associa- 
tion. 3s. 6d. net.) 


PERHAPS the first and truest thing to say about Mr. 
Prickett’s book is that the author by an excellent effort 
of imagination has conceived an allegory which might 
simplify the explanation of the structure of the brain. 
The human brain is, in other words, treated as though 
it were a city in which the hero wanders about, guided 
by Psychology. In itself the conception of the author 
is good, and much might be made of the idea. Per- 
haps the most interesting part of the book is the com- 
parison of the undeveloped (z.e. animal) and developed 
(i.e. man) brain-power. This is shown clearly and 
precisely by the device of treating the undeveloped 
brain as a buried city which Psychology excavates— 
the Mammal Brain City. The allegorical difference 
between the two cities—they might, to make the picture 
stronger, be called civilisations—is that whereas the 
Brain City is towered over by the Acropolis, whereupon 
the Falls of Progress, the Fane of the Abstract, the 
Flowers of Self-knowledge have place, the Mammal 
Brain City is totally without elevations. Again the 
Brain City is lit by the psychic light of Reason; the 
Mammal Brain City is illumined only by the feeble 
rays of Instinct. The reader will easily understand 
the little pictures wherein the author lays bare true and 
strong scientific facts. We were much pleased by Mr. 
Prickett’s idea of the capacity for Progress being repre- 
sented by a mighty cataract, and the capacity for 
Abstract Ideas by a volatile gas which unfolds for the 
imbiber all the terrible and unrevealable secrets in our 
world. 

So much for the conception of the book. We regret 
greatly that the execution of it should be such a long 
way behind the imaginative power that brought it into 
being. The style is frequently turgid and redundant. 
Moreover, page after page throughout the book, 
exactly the same phrase is used, in exactly the same 
contingency. Somehow this does not inspire a very 
vivid interest in a piece of work which is often in- 
structive. The author is evidently a scientist with a 
large amount of knowledge which he cannot at times 
prevent creeping, rather wearisomely, into the book. 
There are also some slips in the grammatical structure 
of the sentences, which are not seldom involved and 
require some concentration in following. Mr. Prickett 
is at his best in such descriptions as these :— 


Presently we came to a spot where the face of the 
rock had been hollowed out into a small amphitheatre 
in the centre of which stood a monument. It was 
the figure of a child winged with aspiring look; it 
was issuing from a cradle, and held a grotesque 
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mask in front of its face. At the foot of the monu- 
ment and wrought out of the same block, was a 
figure of a workman with hammer raised as in the 
act of chiselling the monument, but the child was 
spurning him with his foot. 

“Who was the artist who executed this piece of 
statuary,” I asked, “and whom does it represent?” 

“Read the inscription on the pedestal,” he said. 

I read as follows: “To the Inspiration of Genius, 
born on the Acropolis of the Brain City, this monu- 
ment is erected by Heredity, its author.” 

“Why does the child issue from a cradle,” I asked, 
‘tand why does he spurn the workman with his foot ?”’ 

“It is,” he replied, “because a genius is born and 
not made.” 

“And why does he hold that grotesque mask 
before his face?” 

“It is,” he said, “because of the eccentricity of 
genius.” 


There are, unfortunately, not many such scenes as 
these in the book. We are afraid, too, that the author 
does not allot sufficient importance to the arts in the 
part they play in the evolution of the perfect brain. 
Reason is the only clear light for the author, and 
Heredity and Evolution and Eugenics his idols. There 
are some irritating discrepancies, and there is a sly 
dig at Locke which is true enough. Taken as a whole, 
we cannot congratulate Mr. Prickett. 





The Natural History of Genius 


John Christopher. IV.—Journey’s End. 
ROLLAND. Translated by 
(Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 


By ROMAIN 
GILBERT CANNAN. 


IT is difficult to speak of the concluding instalments 
of “Jean Christophe.’’ In the volume before us we 
have three novels, and we have a mere broken-off frag- 
ment of a colossal epic. We may at once caution 
novices that this is not the place to begin. “Jean 
Christophe’’ is to be read from “L’Aube’’ down- 
wards; it is a whole, and, incidentally, the first volumes 
are the best, or, at any rate, the most charming. Many 
French writers have tried to give an epitome of modern 
life by means of linked novels; of them Balzac is the 
most, as Zola the least, successful M. Anatole France 
has only given us one aspect of the matter. But of 
all these audacious epics, none is more thorough or 
comprehensive than M. Romain Rolland’s great novel, 
or more consistently faithful to a preconceived ground- 
plan. 

The subject of “ Jean Christophe’—if we may talk of 
“subject” in connection with a work that is essentially 
biographical and marked pre-eminently by its sane 
hero-worship—is the relation of genius to its surround- 
ings. Every social problem, every individual trouble is 
brought to the test of John Christopher’s experience or 
judgment. To many of the questions that agitate his 
contemporaries, at least in the shape in which they are 
commonly formulated, he is frankly indifferent. He 
is only interested in them in so far as they illustrate 





the vital philosophy or betray the aims of those who 
debate them. If he has a political doctrine it would 
best be described as a kind of individualist collectivism. 
He believes, and passionately believes, in a future 
golden age of love and co-operation, though even here 
he would put liberty easily first; but to realise this 
golden age he is convinced that uninspired corporate 
action is not enough; strong individualities, purged in 
the fire and hallowed by self-sacrifice, must mark the 
road ‘0 be trod. Self-effacing genius is the only guide 
for humanity. Reason is “utterly meaningless.” After 
love the greatest virtue is courage; to reach the millen- 
nium “il nous faut de l’audace, encore de l’audace, tou- 
jour de l’audace.” “He detested the dilettantism of 
men like Renan and Anatole France, with their degra- 
dation of the free intellect, their joyless mirth, their 
irony without greatness; a shameful method, fit for 
slaves, playing with the chains which they are impotent 
to break.’’ It is characteristic of John Christopher 
that in the second, most powerful volume of the present 
series, “Ie Buisson Ardent,’’ he gets expelled from 
France for an act of violence committed during a May- 
day émeute, with whose: aims he only remotely sym- 
pathises. The shock to his ethical sense, which later 
prompts the formula: “ The first duty is to be what one 
is, to dare to say: ‘ This is good, that bad.’ . . . One 
profits the weak more by being strong than by sharing 
their weakness”—is terribly reinforced by the news that 
his friend, Olivier Jeannin, has perished in the same 
émeute. He is cast down into even lower depths by an 
act of treason towards the Swiss friend who shelters him 
in his distress. Redemption only comes when it is re- 
vealed to him that he has a true mission of artistic 
creation. 

His conception of his art is contained in many 
scattered passages, not always, at first sight, recon- 
cilable. The child Beethoven of the Rhine city has 
developed out of recognition. At one time he is 
Browning’s Galuppi—“ What a merciless mirror is a 
piece of music to those who can see into it! Happily 
they are blind and deaf.” At another time he is 
Leonardo da Vinci before his Gioconda. Then “he 
lost all interest in music which was a monologue, a 
soliloquy. ..... He wished his music to be an act 
of communion with other men.’’ Again, he affirms that 
“ Art which is not also a profession, and supported by a 
healthy practical life, art which knows not the necessity 
of earning the daily bread, loses the best part of its 
force and its teality.” As for the critics—“ Nobody 
told them that Cécile played well, and they were not 
likely to find it out for themselves.” 

If we were to essay a summary in two words of the 
lesson of “Jean Christophe,’’ we should say that it 
teaches a good Futurism. The hero can stand Balzac’s 
double test of personal merit—“l’ampleur de s@ 
curiosité, et le souci qu’il manifeste de |’opinion des 
jeunes gens.” His curiosity is unbounded, and all his 
later friends are young people. To them he even 
sacrifices his most intimate convictions. It is perhaps 
regrettable that he is so hostile to traditional religion, 
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and that he is inclined to disparage, from an intellectual 
and humanitarian eminence, the splendid self-sacrifice 
of young France in the cause of La Patrie; but after 
all, as regards the latter, we must remember that John 
Christopher Krafft is a German. The definition of 
French culture is admirable—“ The free Latin spirit, 
whose first law is understanding ; to understand as much 
as possible of life and mind, at the risk of cheapening 
moral codes’”—but here we must remember that the 
author of “ Jean Christophe’”’ is a Frenchman. 

The three novels comprised in the present volume are 
“Les Amies,” “Le Buisson Ardent,” and “La Nouvelle 
Journée.” The second is intrinsically the most inter- 
esting, but to those who have once loved John 
Christopher the last episode becomes a thing of prime 
necessity. The translation must have been a knotty 
task, but apart from “It was too strong for me,” 
“burghers” for “bourgeois,” and one or two small 
blemishes, Mr. Cannan has succeeded extraordinarily 
well. The frequent bursts of eloquence—*O days, O 
nights, weaving one web of dreams”—have given “du 
fil 4 retordre.’’ This book is to be read, but in its 
entirety, and in order. 





First Flutterings 


Primitie: Essays in English Literature by Students of 
the University of Liverpool. (The University 
Press, Liverpool. 4s. 6d. net.) 


As we look into this book we feel that we want to know 
more of the raison d’étre of its publication than the 
prefatory note supplies. The whole performance would 
have been more impressive if it had been introduced or 
edited by some professor attached to the University. 
As it is, we have a volume of essays varying in merit, 
and without any sort of sequence. Something in the 
nature of a symposium, or a connected series, would 
surely have been a more effective display of the kind of 
power the University is nurturing. 

The first essay, on “Blake’s Symbolism, and some of 
its Recent Interpreters,’ by John P. R. Wallis, M.A., 
is a valiant piece of wrestling with some of the 
obscurest parts of Blake’s work. It is scarcely an attrac- 
tive start for a book of this kind, for however interest- 
ing it may be to Blake students and enthusiasts, it must 
almost of necessity be “caviare to the general.’’ Most 
of us are content to delight ourselves with the Songs of 
Innocence and Experience, and to leave the Prophetic 
Books to more athletic minds. A valuable part of Mr. 
Wallis’s essay is his defining of the relationship of 
Blake to Christian ethics. 

Nor is Crabbe, the subject of the second essay, an 
attractive poet, or one that any, save the student, is 
likely to read. Nevertheless, Mr. J. W. Holme has 
written an interesting, if brief, paper on the poet’s 
treatment of Nature. An unusual conciseness of lan- 
guage marks the next essay, the subject of which is 
‘Imagery and Style in Shelley,’ by Edith Birkhead, 
M.A. It consists largely of a series of extracts designed 








to illustrate the principles put forward by the essayist. 
Though savouring just a trifle of the college exercise, 
it is well done. The succeeding article is entitled 
“Material for a Memoir of Hartley Coleridge,’’ which 
has been collected by Miss Jane Bradshaw. The few 
pages of memoir which have been added to the list of 
authorities present a perfect riot of footnotes. We wish 
that Miss Bradshaw may have time and opportunity to 
make fuller use of her material. A rather audacious 
task is undertaken by H. Sybil Kermode, M.A., in her 
essay on “ The Classical Sources of Morris’s ‘Life and 
Death of Jason,’’’ because Morris himself seems to 
have been anxious to deny his indebtedness to the 
Classics for this poem. The essayist, however, makes 
out an exceedingly good case for her contention, even 
going to the length of giving some interesting Greek 
parallel phrases. 

The most stinging and vital piece of criticism in the 
volume is supplied by Mr. Dixon Scott, who writes on 
“The First Morris.’? He has emphasised in telling 
fashion the extraordinary change in style and method 
that marks off all Morris’s later work from his remark- 
able first volume. Mr. Scott frankly regrets the change, 
and thinks that Morris might have developed into a 
greater poet if he had “uttered the message he was 
charged to deliver, but which he shrank from and 
smoothly suppressed. ‘Guenevere’ declares the poet 
Morris refused to become.’’ In all of this we are in- 
clined to agree with him. His essay is certainly the 
most stimulating in the whole collection. Mr. W. T. 
Young deals, in a final essay, with “Humour in the 
Poets and Parodists of the Romantic Period,’’ which he 
finds no difficulty in making an entertaining theme, 
interspersed with real critical apercus. 

Taken as a whole, the collection is interesting ; and if 
some of its contents are the results chiefly of industry, 
others, again, give promise of considerable power in 
future flights. 





The Rubber Fiends 


The Lords of the Devil’s Paradise. 
PATERNOSTER. Illustrated. 
Co. §s. net.) 


THIS is a terrible book; the horrors it describes bring 
a sense of physical nausea to the reader, and bring, 
too, a query as to whether any human being could be 
so revoltingly cruel as those rubber fiends of the Putu- 
mayo. We question whether the crimes committed on 
the Congo ever equalled the barbarities practised on 
the Upper Amazon-—certainly they never excelled 


By G. SIDNEY 
(Stanley Paul and 


| them. 


Here racial characteristics step in and invite con- 
sideration. The Northern European temperament, 
such as was responsible for the Congo atrocities, must 
certainly take a second place to the semi-civilised, un- 
controlled Latin-American; in the latter, imagination 
is more fertile, and when that imagination is turned 
in the direction of devising tortures, it appears capable 
of unending devices that would make a Dante envious. 
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The only excuse for the publication of such a book 
lies in the fact that the cruelties it describes are still 
being practised—there is little, if any, improvement in 
the situation. Sir Roger Casement’s enquiry brought 
about the liquidation of the Peruvian Amazon Com- 
pany, but Arafia, the founder of the Putumayo rubber 
industry and principal shareholder, was appointed 
liquidator, and under the direction of his men the 
work of rubber collection still goes on. Hundreds of 
murders were proved against these men, but the Peru- 
vian Government is apparently too weak to punish 
them—the only punishment recorded in this book is 
the dismissal from office of a judge sent up to Iquitos 
to try the murderers. So far, the criminals have gone 
free, and that in itself is a direct incentive to others 
like minded, for it points the moral that, although a 
British Commission caused a cessation of crimes for a 
time, law and order do not in reality exist in 
Putumayo. 

Mr. Paternoster has taken the vital points of the 
evidence collected by Sir Roger Casement—and in- 
credibly awful these points are—and has followed 
them by a detailed statement of what has actually 
been accomplished in the way of reform since the 
Commission rendered its report. It is to be regretted 
that so little has been done; it is to be hoped that 
this book will gain a big public, for by that means 
public feeling might be aroused sufficiently to bring 
about the punishments of such fiends as Macedo, 
Montt, Fonseca, Normand, and the rest. One of the 
worst features of the whole business is the supineness 
of the Peruvian Government, clearly revealed in these 
pages. That definite reforms may be achieved by 
English action is evident from the nature of the 
present-day position, in which Arafia, head of the 
band of torturers and murderers, is liquidator of an 
English company. The author has certainly done 
useful work in the compilation of his book, and it is 
a pity that his publishers did not second him, for in 
the copy before us the final page is missing, while one 
or two other pages of the last chapter have evidently 
gone astray, and, except that photographs of the 
actual criminals are given, the illustrations are not 
adequate to the text. We trust that, if further im- 
pressions of the book are called for, the missing pages 
will be supplied, and the obviously “ posed ’’ frontis- 
piece removed. 








Shorter Reviews 


New Comedies. By LADY GREGORY. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s. net.) 


T is, of course, quite hopeless to convey the charm of 
these Irish comedies by the written or spoken word 

to one who has never seen the players of the Abbey 
Theatre Company. They may be read with pleasure 
and appreciation of their humour; but, to one knowing 
the Irish people, or, failing that, who has seen the 








other comedies of the famous repertoire acted as they 
should be, pleasure becomes delight, and appreciation 
becomes wonder. The words echo and ring instead 
of being mere symbols. Of these five plays, three 
were first produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and 
one, “The Bogie Men,’ was first produced last July 
at the Court Theatre, London. “Coats,’’ though it 
dates from December, 1910, we do not remember to 
have seen; it is one of the purest bits of comedy that 
Lady Gregory has given us—not excepting “ Hyacinth 
Halvey ’’; merely a dialogue between two editors of 
rival papers who, unlike Potts and Slurk, are friendly 
enough in private life; but the humour contained in 
the situation—each having written his rival’s obituary 
notice—though a trifle grim, is irresistible, and the 
changing of the overcoats, with the discovery of the 
MSS., is naturally managed. The plots of the other 
comedies need not be detailed; enough to say that 
each is a little gem, and that in time we hope to see 
them all. 





Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871. 
Tome VI: ter Mars—31 Aout, 1865. (Gustave 
Ficker, Paris.) 


THE present volume of this gigantic publication deals 
with an indecisive but interesting phase of the Austro- 
Prussian debate over the spoils of the Danish War. 
Though it only brings us down to the Convention of 
Gastein—that is to say, nearly a twelvemonth short 
of the Seven Weeks’ War—the air is already charged 
with rumours of war. Statesmen and diplomatists 
are, of course, lavish with the formule that they in- 
variably employ at crises of the sort—war would be 
a crime, war is not to be thought of between two 
illustrious neighbours, a war about a “ personnage 
aussi nul’’ as the Duke of Augustenburg would be 
worse than criminal—it would be ridiculous. In the 
meantime Bismarck has launched a first ultimatum; 
why it proved sterile of sanguinary consequences is 4 
question not to be lightly answered, even after a 
perusal of all these documents. Bismarck knew what 
he wanted; the Austrian statesmen did not know what 
they wanted, except that they were bound to try to 
thwart Bismarck. This, with imperfect knowledge of 
their adversary, an empty treasury, internal troubles, 
Italian suspicions, and Vatican intrigues, was a task 
far above their moderate powers. The French diplo- 
macy of Drouyn de Lhuys and Benedetti has often 
been blamed for its lack of imagination, but the im- 
pression left by these documents is that it was 
extremely able; failure was due to exceptional circum- 
stances. Gramont’s dispatches from Vienna display 
an extraordinary grasp of facts and breadth of view. 

We get a glimpse of Queen Victoria working for 
peace and against Bismarck—the operations were 
identical. Bismarckism, then as now, meant the search 
for good reasons to cover an act of violence, for 4 
“terrain juridique’’ to accommodate its opportunism, 
with licence to look forward, for instance, to the 
moment “dés que ses rapports avec l’Autriche seraient 
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arrivés a un degré de tension qui dispense des ménage- 
ments et rend la _ liberté des mouvements’— 
Bismarck’s own words, in oblique oration. The 
casuistry of another utterance, on the right of the 
people of Schleswig-Holstein to choose their own 
governors, has a familiar rmng—“une fraction du 
peuple allemand n’ayant pas le droit d’empécher ce 
qui était nécessaire dans |’intérét de la nation entiére.”’ 
The duchies were the newly incorporated Ulster of a 
still-to-be-constituted German Empire. 





The Revolt of the Birds. By G. EDWARD YOUNG. 
(Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN setting forth on a crusade of reform it is always 
advisable to be certain that one’s weapons are of the 
best possible stee} and one’s armour impregnable. Also 
it is well to remember that the cause at heart should 
only be served by beautiful handmaidens who by their 
charm will add other followers to the train; otherwise 
how can it be expected that the numbers of recruits will 
perceptibly increase? In writing his song-drama Mr. 
Young has been so zealous in his defence of the birds 
against what he calls their ill-treatment by the lads and 
lassies, to say nothing of the naughty men and women 
who will shoot them and wear their plumage in their 
hats, that he does not stay to consider in what very 
poor verse, in many cases, he takes up his cudgels on 
behalf of his winged friends. He seems always to be 
under the impression that the last syllable of the 
couplets must rhyme; whereas a little thought would 
show him that the emphasised syllable is the one on 
which the rhyme should depend. Thus “to say” and 
“enemy” do not greet the ear with a pleasing sound, and 
why should anything “speckled with black” reflect 
“heaven above”? ? 

The following is one of many passages that young 
children are expected to learn by heart when this play 
is produced : — 


Nought must delay the day of reckoning : 
That blood-stained body is us beckoning. 
Dead, all for fun ! and bleeding there he lies, 
Black, but so comely, one more sacrifice. 
Who did not love him though he was so shy? 
His only fault his song’s monotony. 


We are glad we are no longer little children. 





Demosthenes on the Crown. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. _IIlus- 
trated. (The American Book Company, N.Y. 
$1.25.) 


No ancient classical work is better fitted to serve as a 
model to the student of oratory than the great oration 
of Demosthenes -epi rod orepavov in which, it will be 
remembered, the orator sought to vindicate his character 
and policy, and succeeded. In his passionate devotion 
to country, in his temperamental idealism, and in his 





unfailing earnestness Demosthenes is obviously the pro- 
totype of Pitt the younger. He is even more charac- 
teristically averse from the use of rhetorical tricks, and, 
strangely enough, he betrays scarcely a trace of humour. 
These facts are worthy of mention since Professor 
Humphreys’ edition is something more than a mere 
school-book. The foot-notes accompanying the text 
are mainly grammatical, but there is a critical appendix 
and historical sketch, and a concise and lucid intro- 
duction. In his discussion of the historical and textual 
difficulties the author is convincing. In particular his 
note upon the obviously impossible ra yépp ‘éveriurpacav 
excellent. We commend this edition to those who of 
choice or necessity are concerned with the study of the 
oration on the Crown. 





Fiction 


Rue and Roses. By ANGELA LANGER. 
mann. 65s. net.) 


B Y many it would be considered a_ hard 

and uneventful life to scrub floors, mind 
children, sometimes to receive wages and some- 
times not to have sufficient to pay for the 
mending of a pair of shoes, but Anna did not find 
it so. She completed her tasks as they came to her 
hand and found her solace in her poems—some of which 
we wish she had given us—and later on in her dreams 
about the man she loved. Born of humble parents yet 
the girl is ambitious. Circumstances appear to be 
against her; she is not as others are, and does not 
easily mix with companions who would seek her society. 
She gives her love to a friend who helps her with her 
poems and whose desire it is to further her education ; 
but not that eventually he may marry her. Friendship 
is the only length he will permit himself to go. When 
in England she writes and asks if she may return to 
Buda Pesth where he is, she receives the reply : “You are 
not a girl of the ordinary type; you belong to the race 
of Asra, the people who die when they love. And 
because I have known that from the first, I have done 
for you what I have never done for another woman yet 
—namely, got hold of the head of the beast within, 
turned it round sharply and laughed at it.” The receipt 
of this letter is the end of the story, and because Anna 
has told it so well and enlisted our sympathy to so great 
an extent, we wish that for her sake her friend had been 
a little stronger and had searched until he found some- 
thing other than a beast at the back of love. 


(Wm. Heine- 





Mingled Seed. By ALICE JEANS. (John Ouseley. 6s.) 


THE varied crop that this particular mingled seed pro- 
duced is the Italy of yesterday, corrupt, the author 
would have us believe, and in little better case than 
when under the Austrian yoke. The Mafia of Sicily, 
the hangers-on of a weak Government, and the specu- 
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lators who fattened on political corruption, are cited as 
contributory causes to a bondage worse than any outer 
tyranny. 

We grant these things, and the need for political 
reform in such a land, but the subject-matter of the book 
is more suited to political essays than fiction, and the 
lamentable lack of literary skill—and even of the rules 
of grammar—which the author betrays results in a 
mass of facts and explanations, rather than a con- 
nected and interesting story. But for the fact that the 
whole work is intended seriously, we could be grate- 
ful for such a gem of mixed metaphor as: “With their 
innocent hands, that ought to have been uplifted in 
simple reverence before the mysteries of the faith, 
trampling on them.’’ There is also a confusion at 
times between “who’’ and “whom,”’ to the detriment of 
the construction of various paragraphs, and the objec- 
tionable “different to’’ is noticeable, while commas are 
sown carelessly throughout the pages with sometimes 
disastrous effect. 

The first two or three chapters of the book give pro- 
muse of a fine story to follow, but, save for the de- 
velopments of Francesco’s character, which is well 
brought out, dramatic interest is lessened almost to 
vanishing point by a maze of politics in which we are 
hard put to it-to keep our feet. The author should 
give whole-hearted attention either to political history 
or to fiction, for the combination of these two elements, 
as presented here, is not a success. 





Daisy Darley. 
Sons. 6s.) 


By W. P. Ryan. (J. M. Dent and 


THE best part of this book is that which describes the 
inner working of a newspaper publishing office. 
O’Keefe, the sub-editor, is a positive joy, and his 
description of a “ gin-crawl’’ from Ludgate Circus to 
the Law Courts is refreshing in the extreme. Un- 
fortunately, it is true, though we must admit that the 
term is hardly as familiar to us as O’Keefe’s use of it 
would suggest. The story for the most part concerns 
the fortunes of Arthur Clandillon, a Celt with a de- 
cidedly theosophical turn of mind, who contracted an 
engagement with his cousin Alice at an early age and 
lived to repent of it. Fortunately, he repented in 
time, and found his “affinity,’’ although the author 
refrains from the use of that banal word, in Daisy 
Darley, who does not play a sufficiently important 
part in the story to merit her place on the title-page. 
Arthur is devoted to Literature, with a capital “L,”’ 
and seeks to assist in the Hellenising of Fleet Street— 
a most impossible process. Of course, the paper which 
undertook this grand, unpractical mission met its in- 
evitable doom, whereupon Arthur fell on hard times, 
being saved eventually by the publication of a mystical 
book which gained for him little money but many 
friends. 

In the matter of character study the author is un- 
convincing. We do not realise this set of people as 


. transcends all other desires and emotions. 





~- 


living and human. They are all obsessed with ab- 
stractions, and appear to have moved on to the next 
plane of existence while in human shape—they are far 
too astral. By reason of this we find the book rather 
annoying, although the author is capable of turning 
an exceedingly smart phrase, and one or two minor 
characters who drift across the pages evoke gleams of 
humour, especially the poet whom Arthur encountered 
in the Strand, and who speaks of “walking in the 
Seven Woods at eve, and the seven dews fell, and all 
desire had shrunk to a little thread of blue.’’ Poets 
like this are worth meeting, and we would that the 
book contained more of them. On the whole, however, 
although a fine example of literary style, the story 
lacks grip. 





His Dear Desire. By MARGARET WATSON. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.) 


THERE is sufficient of realism and fidelity to life in 
this story to merit a far happier title, for the present 
one suggests rather a penny novelette than an intimate 
and realistic study of country life in the South Mid- 
lands. Bob Wyatt, the central figure of the story, is 
a labourer’s son, who at the age of eight fights another 
boy for the privilege of working in the village mill, 
and throughout that part of his life with which the 
book is concerned evinces a passion for the mill which 
We see 
him as the small boy, borrowing twopence from his 
father in order to purchase a tin money-box to put his 
savings in—and those savings were destined to make 
him master of the mill. Whether he attains to success 
or meets with failure in his ambition, the reader must 
find out for himself; the book is worth the effort, for 
it is written by one who thoroughly understands the 
type which it portrays. The development of the boy 
to manhood is well traced, and beside him _ other 
characters grow up, notably Miss Emily, and Harry, 
the old miller’s son, who forms an effective foil to Bob. 


Miss Emily’s little comedy is worked out side by 
side with that of the characters more lowly placed. 
Emily herself is just a trifle too good, the over-perfect 
type of heroine whom we are inclined to resent rather 
than admire. But it must be confessed that this excess 
of virtue is very slight, and Emily for the most part 
is human enough. Although the story concerns little 
events in commonplace lives, it also concerns intense 
emotions and deep-rooted impulses, and is a distinctive 
piece of work. 





A second edition is announced by Mr. Heinemann of 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s volume, “With the Turks in 
Thrace.’’ The first edition was written at the time of 
the armistice and the London Conference. This second 
edition brings the book up to date; to the fall of 
Adrianople on the one hand, and that of Scutari on 
the other. 
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Music 
T has been held by some of the more eminent sages 
that life would be worth having if one could be 
in two places at the same time, and enjoy different 
kinds of pleasure simultaneously. Few will be found 
to disagree with so judicious a reflection, for who 
among us has not felt the gnawing tooth of regret 
which begins to bite when, having made our choice 
between two equally delicious-looking bundles of hay, 
we ask ourselves whether the discarded truss might 
not have proved the sweeter, and long—oh, how use- 
lessly !—that both could have been ours? We decide 
to spend the month of June among the gentians of the 
Tyrol. But how maddening it is, when we have reached 
San Martino, to realise that we cannot be in Dorset- 


shire or on the shores of Lago Maggiore! We accept 
an invitation to a box for “ Gotterdammerung,”’ and 


then are asked to another on the same evening to see | 


Pavlova dance. What a horrid fate! Why cannot 
we listen to Hagen and watch the fluttering plumes of 
the Swan at the same moment? People who really 
love music, and who live in London, are specially the 
sport of the unkind Providence which delights to play 
such tricks as these. For there are not seldom two, 
and sometimes three, musical entertainments offering 
themselves on the same evening, to each of which we 
would wish to go. The other week there was a peculiarly 
trying instance. Dr. Henschel was making his début 
as conductor of the Handel Society with his own 
“Requiem.’’ Not singing it, we trust; only conduct- 
ing a performance of it. Now, it would have been 
very interesting to hear this work, and gratifying to 
assist at the opening of a new chapter in the life of 


an excellent and deserving society. But Mr. Percy | 





Grainger was to play the pianoforte that evening at | 


Eolian Hall, this being his only recital here, for the 
gifted pianist-composer bestows more of his favours 
upon Germany and Holland and Scandinavia than he 
does upon London. 

There is something so exceptionally attractive about 
Mr. Grainger’s view of the pieces he plays; he is, as 
a rule, so fresh and stimulating, even if one does not 
agree with his conceptions, that the chance of hearing 
him in Brahms’ much played Sonata and Francks’ 
Prelude, Aria, and Finale would probably have carried 
the day against Dr. Henschel and the Handel Society. 
But there was a third concert that ill-fated evening. 
Mme. Jane Bathori was to sing and M. Ricardo Viiies 
was to play at Steinway Hall, and they were to per- 
form compositions of Ravel, Debussy, Albeniz, Hiie, 
Raymond Bonheur, Pierre de Bréville, and Gabriel 
Grovlez. 


Now, this is tantamount to saying that here | 


was an opportunity of listening to fine examples of | 


the modern French movement interpreted by two 
artists who are admitted to be without any rivals in 
this music. When we have Mme. Bathori and M. Vifies 
in Ravel and Debussy, it is a case of Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere. We say this seriously. Often and 


often have we heard and enjoyed other artists in the | 





same music, but the remembrance of them vanishes like 
a dream when we are hearing the French lady and 
the Spanish pianist. They come but rarely to London, 
while Dr. Henschel and Mr. Grainger live here. It 
was clear, then, that Steinway Hall was the place to 
go to, however glad we should also have been to 
find ourselves in Queen’s and A®olian Halls. 

At first Mme. Bathori sang to the admirable accom- 
paniment of Miss Ivimey. The poetry of Francis 
Jammes united to the light airiness of Raymond Bon- 
heur’s music in “La Maison était pleine de Roses” 
and “La Vallée d’Almeria’’ made a swift little whiff 
of pure effect, and then was gone. But old Clement 
Marot’s songs of Anne “qui me jecta de la neige’”’ 
and Anne “ jouant de |’Espinette,’’ perfectly married 
to music by Ravel, made an impression of ancient, not 
archaistic, grace which will not soon die. In her next 
group nothing was more charming than De Bréville’s 
setting of “ Une jeune Fille parle,” that tender lyric by 
Verlaine’s friend Moreas, though Hiie’s “Sur |’Eau”’ 
and “L’Ane blanc’”’ were also beautiful. But the 
moments of chief delight came when she sat before the 
piano herself and sang Verlaine-Debussy as if the 
souls of those two poets had found a home in hers. 
Of the technical mastery over voice and fingers which 
thus enables her to confide to us the intention of the 
verse with such effortless certainty it were vain to speak. 
Only the cold-hearted ask how Leonardo drew the 
smile of Madonna Lisa, and we waste not our time 
in asking by what means Mme. Bathori manages to be 
both herself and Verlaine and Debussy. It is enough 
that she is what she is. The memory of her “ L’Extase 
langoureuse,’” her “Spleen,’? and her “Colloque 
sentimental” is still vibrating within us as we write 
our poor expression of gratitude and praise, though 
more than a week has passed since we sat entranced in 
Steinway Hall, so entranced that, though the thunder 
roared, and the rain beat upon the glazed roof, and we 
could have read our programme by the continuous flash 
of the lightning, we hardly knew that Nature outside 
was insisting on adding her applause to ours. 

But if Mme. Bathori is supreme, M. Vifies is supreme 
also. His touch upon the keys is softer than that of 
the kitten when she strokes our cheek with her paw, 
and his fingers—he must have at least twenty on each 
hand, else how can he sound such a variety of tones 
with so faultless an accuracy of effect? When he 
took us down into Ravel’s “ Vallée des Cloches,’’ it 
was to let us hear every bell that ever spoke melody 
since bells were, and to remind us, moreover, of all 
the thoughts and all the imaginings that belfry-music 
ever gave us. He played “Ondine,’’ and we saw 
Francis Thompson’s 


‘“Nereid tiptoe on the scud o’ the surge, 
With whistling tresses dank athwart her face, 
And all her figure poised in lithe Circean grace.” 


In “ Refiets dans |’Eau,’’ given as an encore piece, he 
showed us all the visions that crystal waters have ever 
mirrored for us, even the alarming visions, for there 
are pools in that piece into which revenants have 
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looked, strange women who have been divers in deep 
seas, and keep their fallen day about them. Yes, and 
from the deep sea he conjured up for us the solemn 
night of that “ Cathédrale engloutie,”’ with the sound 
of its never-ending chauntings, where Debussy has cer- 
tainly worshipped. M. Vifies achieves, as no one else, 
the precise nuances of tone which Debussy indicates. 
He begins “dans une brume doucement sonore,’’ then 
he becomes “doux et fluide,’’ presently his tone is as 
chill and passionless as the youngest chorister-boy’s 
voice. How difficult it is to play that swell of the sea 
as it is directed to be played, “ flottant et lourd,’’ but 
those epithets are the only ones which would naturally 
suggest themselves as describing M. Vifies’ tone and 
movement in that stately passage. Why does he not 
come more frequently to London? Cannot other 
countries spare him? We would give him, if we could, 
a piano made of gold, with keys of pearl and emerald, 
for he deserves it; and as for Mme. Bathori, she should 
have the Galoshes of Fortune as a reward for her 
singing, did we but know where to find them. 


Other musical events well worthy of notice have 
been the excellent performance by the Bach Choir in 
Westminster Abbey of Palestrina’s “Stabat’’ and 
Brahms’ “Requiem,’”’ and the pianoforte recital of 
Mlle. Guiomar Novaes. This young lady is an excep- 
tion to the rule that old heads cannot be put on to 
young shoulders. At seventeen, she has the musical 
wisdom of seventy, and is already one of the few 
very great pianists. So subtle is her command of tone 
that the listener is hardly aware that she is changing 
her pianissimo into piano until the effect is complete. 
The authority stamped on her interpretations is so 
great, owing to her skill of tone and inexorability of 
rhythm that even an experienced listener is deluded 
into the belief that her interpretation is the only right 
—nay, the only possible one. In her Bach and her 
Mozart she exercised the calm enchantment of a Greek 
masterpiece. Yes, she would be worthy to play to 
Apollo in the finest of his temples, with all the com- 


posers, whose spirit she understands so well, standing 
round. 








Burlington House—II 


HE oft-repeated idea that English art is not 

appreciated, or the more bitter suggestion 
that it is valued quite as much as it deserves, and that 
its deserts are small, is very fully contradicted this 
year. Our artists, such as Mr. Cope, Mr. Richard 
Miller, Mr. Talmage, and others, are well placed in 
the Salon des Artistes Francais, and they have gained 
laurels in America and in many Continental exhibitions 
this year, while the minor collections, apart from the 
Royal Academy, are crowded with accomplished work. 
The general quantity of the paintings and the by no 
means low average of work at Burlington House rather 
obscure the pictures which are endowed with the touch 
of genius which will make them live through many 








generations, but yet the acute lover of art will find 
them out. As to the general popularity of the exhibi- 
tion, that seems more fully established than ever this 
year. 

The large numbers of people who have filled these 
galleries during the last weeks may not hold many rich 
or wise patrons, but they at least show how little the 
crowd deserve to be considered unappreciative. The 
continually reiterated view that we starve our poets 
and artists while alive, and that a hundred cities claim 
the honour of their birthplace when they are dead, is 
now demonstrated to be absurd. In a very clever and 
popular play an immensely popular writer makes his 
gifted artist gird at the English for their lack of 
understanding. But there is nothing to show in the 
work of “Ilam Carve’”’ that it is any better than that, 
say, of Mr. Brangwyn or Mr. Nicholson, neither of 
whom can be said to be exactly neglected. The truth 
is that in English art, as in other matters, the best 
survives; the lesser people have their day and pass. 


ACADEMIC STABILITY 

-One charm of the stability of the Royal Academy 
is that its executive does not bother us with the affecta- 
tions and advertisements which force themselves on 
other galleries, and so speedily kill themselves. The 
R.A. can choose pretty well the things it wishes to 
show, and, when all the difficulties are considered, one 
must own the result is full of interest and promise. 
Among many of the most effective pictures this year 
are the portraits of Mrs. E. Wynne Chapman and the 
Duchess of Rutland, from the effective and bold brush 
of Mr. J. J. Shannon; her Grace is an especially happy 
rendering of a difficult and subtle subject, a picture 
which will hand on to future generations a convincing 
and well observed presentment of one of the most 
interesting aristocratic personalities of our own period. 
Mr. Cope’s powerful and true portrait of “H.M. the 
King ’’ on board ship is an excellent companion to the 
sympathetic, dignified, and clever work, “H.M. the 
Queen,”’ of Mr. William Llewellyn. Her Majesty jas 
never been painted by a more understanding hand, and 
never been shown to us, even by this artist, in quite so 
graceful, royal, and, at the same time, intimate an 
aspect. The same artist’s “The Viscountess Maitland” 
is a good portrait, but follows a little too closely the 
rather outworn eighteenth-century convention. 

Mr. Henry Woods sends a Spanish picture, “ The 
Chair Mender,’’ which is sure of admiration, and in 
Gallery II there is a beautiful “Santa Maria della 
Salute,’’ by Mr. John R. Reid. Continuing the cata- 
logue, one can only just suggest that the reader may 
enjoy “ The Borders of the Ardennes,’”’ by Mr. Brun- 
drit; Mr. F. Roe’s “Love’s Garden,’’ which shows some- 
thing of the combination of realism and fancy beloved 
both of painters and the public; the clever handling 
of a difficult problem in “The Darkened Room ”’; Mr. 
Sargent’s dashing work in “Hospital at Granada’”’; 
and one more picture suggested by Madame Anna 
Pavlova, “ The Passing of the Swan,”’ by Mr. William 
Findlay. Mr. Raven-Hill, who has so long been 
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famous for his satiric humour and lively black and 
white work on Punch, throws all that sort of thing 
behind him, and gives us a bold conception of “Youth”’ 
which has something of that fleeting quality, both in its 
handling and spirit. Mr. Sargent is again brilliant 
with “ Spanish Gipsies,’’ and Mr. Shannon at his best 
in the attractive “Lady Ashby St. Ledgers and her 
Son’’; the catalogue, by the way, gives the name as 
St. Leger, which makes still more confusing the fact 
that this peer is the son of a peer, Lord Wimborne. 

We could mention at least one hundred more pictures 
that are worthy of consideration and quite as many that 
will receive no consideration at all. Among the former 
are a fine “1812” by Mr. Stephen B. de la Bere, a pic- 
ture that stamps home, in the form of a beautiful decora- 
tion, the everlasting horror of Moscow ; and then there is 
the lively “ Folly” of Mr. Arthur Wardle, and the finely 
painted Pekinese dogs and old Chinese porcelain figures 
by Mr. L. Campbell Taylor in the picture, with the 
Miss Austen-like name of “Anne and Jane.” Among 
the many works which really possess very little 
excuse for their existence is, unfortunately, the large 
and characterless piece “H.R.H. the Crown Prince Olav 
of Norway,” which is painted without skill and can 
hardly be considered a portrait by anyone who has seen 
that popular young prince. But then as a rule at Bur- 
lington House one can quite easily avoid the bad pic- 
tures; the faults of our painters are not usually forceful 
as well as ineffective. The common-place does not 
worry one here; it merely forms a background fer 
examples of abundant promise. 


THE WATER COLOURS. 


As usual there are charming works in this section of 
the exhibition, and in this branch of painting which we 
used to consider so peculiarly English. Mr. Charles 
Sims is fresh and free in his “ After Rain,” and Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper shows how far this medium can be 
used in portraiture in “ Barbara, daughter of Frederick 
M. Fry, Esq.” Sir E. J. Poynter is seen to greater 
advantage here in his “ Mid-day on the Lake” than in 
what may be called his more ambitious works in the 
larger galleries. In fact the water-colour room is often 
a place of recovered reputations and pleasing fancies. 
This year the walls are especially worthy of careful 
study. 

THE MINIATURES. 


There are some 220 of these paintings in little now 
on view. Many display a sincere study of the earliest 
of English miniaturists and a return to artistic ideals 
that Cosway’s particular kind of skill banished for some 
generations from this always interesting branch of art. 
The long list of names shows that most of the painters 
in miniature who exhibit at the Academy are women, 
and a close examination of the cases demonstrates the 
fact that this delicate work—which is often broad in its 
results—is cultivated by them with delightful results. 
Perhaps the visitor would do well to make an especial 
jeurney to the room, for after the immense array of the 
other galleries the miniatures cannot be judged to the 





greatest advantage. It is an art apart, and the many 
examples here should not be viewed with the prelude of 
nine closely-filled galleries of large paintings. 


EGAN MEW. 





“Forgotten Things” 


is impossible to remember past states of happiness 

or earlier and better conditions of being except by 
experiencing them again, by recovering some part of the 
former experience itself which one had in the interval 
doubted or forgotten. This is, perhaps, a psychological 
law of all beauty or happiness, that it cannot be remem- 
bered and is only to be again recalled to the conscious- 
ness by a renewal of the original states and conditions. 
One only truly apprehends the quality or experience of 
beauty as long as the eye is in actual possession of the 
object which is found to be beautiful, whether this object 
be the face of a woman who is beloved, or some lovely 
place, or an exquisite work of art. “Who remembers,” 
asks Ruskin, “a lovely sunset that he saw last year?” 
and it is not less difficult to remember the content, the 
most essential quality of beauty, in any beloved or 
beautiful object. We may retain some recollection of 
its subject matter and general form, but the quality of 
beauty itself fades from this visual image as sunshine 
fades from a glittering grass meadow, and at last the 
image itself is gone. What we remember is only the 
matter of the thing, a mere contour or silhouette like the 
picture on a stained glass window when the light behind 
fades; there is always, therefore, on returning to the 
object—an occult sense of renewal, a resurgence of 
happiness, a something which had in its absence been 
forgotten and missing from the mental picture—perhaps 
without any previous notice of this loss and difference— 
a quality of unending recurrence, a vital force radiating 
from it without ceasing as we may see radium emitting 
energy; it is, indeed, the quality of life itself. 

It is a strange thing that of the most permanent, the 
most eternal things, man has no memory, however 
vividly they were at first apprehended, so that while 
these remain and are present to his consciousness he 
thinks that they can never be forgotten; but no sooner 
have they gone than it is as if they had never been. In 
much the same manner, on falling to sleep one loses 
one’s sense of waking existence or identity, and on 
waking often forgets one’s dreams. 

This combined quality of permanence and evanesence 
in beauty and happiness has been remarked by taany of 
the more esoteric and psychological poets more or less 
distinctly. It is the subject, for example, of Shelley’s 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” and of many references 
in his essays and letters, as in the “ Defence of Poetry,” 
in which he compares the spirit of beauty to the tempests 
which the wind raises over the sea but which the sub- 
sequent calm erases, leaving no record save a few 
wrinkles on the sand of the beach which paves it. 

Such, too, was the meaning of those “ Intimations of 
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Immortality” in childhood and youth which are cele- 
brated in Wordsworth’s ode; but the poet is, perhaps, 
in this poem too transcendental, and gives unreality to 
these very real experiences in adolescence by suggest- 
ing that they are the vague reminiscences of a pre-natal 
existence. The fact is that they were only the inside- 
content of certain of his own experiences in boyhood, 
adolescence, and at rarer intervals throughout his man- 
hood and age. In various other poems Wordsworth 
recovers anil paints these impressions and moods much 
more realistically, as in some parts of the “ Prelude” and 
“The Wye Revisited.” 

But in the famous “Ode’’ the poet remembers the inno- 
cence, the happiness, the state of being during his best 
hours only as something forgotten, something which he 
cannot remember, or merely as an indefinable and name- 
less difference between the past and present— 


But there’s a tree, of many, one 
A single field which I have look’d upon 
Both of them speak of something that is gone. 


And yet the poet did not seem to know when he wrote 
this that the something lost was for the moment restored 
to him, for it is only in such moments of restoration that 
any poetry is ever written. The real hours of darkness 
are for the poet those hours of forgetfulness. or vacancy 
in which expression is impossible, records of which are 
usually to be found only in his correspondence or private 
journals. 

This, too, is possibly the explanation of that “ first, 
fine, careless rapture,’’ which is rarely recovered. After 
this excitement has subsided, we usually in later life 
appreciate poetry truly only inasmuch as we recover the 
poet’s own experience or happiness in composition and 
our own in the discovery. And artists, we know, cften 
complain that they can rarely or never read their own 
works with pleasure when they have written them. 
“Work for the artist,” says Stevenson, “is the golden 
goose killed; I wish I could read ‘ Treasure Island.’ ”’ 

Thus, therefore, is illustrated the curious paradox of 
all beauty and happiness, that the spirit which ippre- 
hends cannot at will recover it, and has no memory, for 
memory pertains only to forms and facts, not to essences. 
And though memory may for a time retain an image of 
the object which appeared to the spirit an apotheosis of 
beauty, the soul cannot derive sustenance from such an 
image long. Thus a photograph, however excellent, of 
one we love is a poor substitute for the living original, 








and always after some lapse of time cheats and vexes the | 
fancy; a poem, by the same rule, although a perfect | 


expression of a poet’s happiness, is lifeless and meaning- 
less if there is not some original impulse of happiness or 
similar experience in the heart. 


So in those rare moments in which one is revisited by | 


the Spirit of Beauty or when the winds of joy, hope, 
belief, and passion again begin to blow, one always sud- 
denly remembers many certainties, which had been 
apprehended before but are forgotten, and which— 
strange as this may seem—try as we may to remember, 
we shall forget again. For the soul has no secret 
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subliminal chamber in which to store away these ex- 
periences, to which we may procure access at will—even 
if they were of such a kind as could be secreted—and 
hence we only remember them when they are unex- 
pectedly restored to us. One might as well expect a 
harp to contain all the lovely melodies which have been 
played upon its strings as expect the soul to remember 
the sublimer part of its experiences. Or it might be 
compared to an xolian harp, which can make music 
only when the winds of heaven blow. When these are 
folded, the harp has no recollection of the music which 
it has once emitted. And as the soul of the harp only 
lives in sound, so the spirit of the poet only lives in its 
own harmonies. Beauty is the element in which alone it 
has its being. But man has consciousness and intellect, 
and thus there often remains to him what is impossible 
to the inanimate instrument—a perplexed sense of reve- 
lations and happiness of which he has been the witness 
and protagonist, but which he cannot by any effort of 
his will, or consciousness, resuscitate; a sense perhaps 
of things which having been must, therefore, always 
be, although he has no living recollection of their 
content. F. H. M. 








Chinese Porcelain and Art—V 


By F. BENNETT-GOLDNEY, M.P. 


NE or other of these Eight Immortals, or a num- 

ber of them, or, indeed, any personage or per- 
sonages who have achieved immortality, often figure 
on Chinese porcelain as attending the Court of Hsi 
Wang Mu, “The Royal-Mother of the West,’’ the 
Taoist goddess of life immortal. She is usually ac- 
companied by two girls, sometimes winged, one bearing 
a fan, and the other a tray with the three-fold jewelled 
fruit of immortality which is her special symbol. The 
palace of this divinity is situated on the crest, or rather 
above the crest, of the Kun Lun mountain, and is 
adorned with the choicest creatures and creations of 
Chinese imagination. The topography, however, is ob- 
scure. A devoted Taoist, discoursing on the subject 
about two thousand years ago, writes thus: “On the 
summit of the Kun Lun mountains, is a gigantic bird 
named Hsi-yu, which faces south. It stretches forth 
its left wing to support the venerable Tung Wang 
Kung, ‘the roval Father of the East,’ and its right 
wing to support ‘the royal Mother of the West.’ Upon 
its back is an expanse without feathers, 19,000 li across. 
Hsi Wang Mu once a year rides along the wing to visit 
Tung Wang Kung.’’ Presumably Tung Wang Kung 
rides from the East along the other wing to meet his 
august consort at a trysting place—situated somewhere 
on the featherless expanse, but this is not directly 
stated. The account here given, however, conveys a 
finely indefinite adumbration of the vague Utopia 
wherein the impossible specimens of Far Eastern z0o- 
logy disport themselves. Here on these mystic heights, 
lifted far above the rolling floors of cloud that veil the 
world of living men from sight, it would be unreason- 
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able to expect to meet with the hope or the fauna of 
daily life. It is the fatherland of all the dragons, eye- 
less or eyed, hornless or horned, wingless or winged, 
armed either with three claws or four, or proudly 
rampant with the imperial complement of five, and 
swinging at one time a single scaly tail, at another two, 
writhing through the marshes and the floods or whirl- 
ing voluminously among the clouds that sweep across 
the upper ether. 

The dragon is more especially regarded as the lord 
of the world of water, and the Western biologist may 
perhaps note that he is supposed to have been a fish 
transformed. The lord of the dry land is the tiger, 
but he is far from being so frequently in evidence as 
the lion, who, as monarch of the beasts and a vast 
variety of other characters, figures as largely on the 
porcelain of the East as in the heraldry of the West. 
Often the dragon is pictured as pursuing a pearl or 
jewel, and the lion as chasing a ball brocaded appar- 
ently with precious stones. In such cases, the jewel is 
generally interpreted as the symbol of omnipotence, 
and quite possibly the feud between lion or tiger and 
the dragon, may be a pictorial metaphor for the eternal 
conflict between land and sea for the dominion of the 
world. The air, also, has an avifauna to match. The 
Hsi-yu, with the featherless patch upon its back of 
some 6,000 miles across, is created on a scale which 
renders it difficult for the artist to obtain any very clear 
idea of its general appearance at a distance, but the 
phoenix is more amenable to artistic treatment, and ap- 
pears in many various stages of evolution, in most of 
which he betrays his descent from the same original 
stock as the argus pheasant and the peacock, although 
the characteristic differences closely connect him with 
other families of birds. As regards rarity, however, 
the pheenix is merely an ordinary fowl in comparison 
with the red crow, which lives in the sun, and has three 
legs like the heraldic badges of the Isle of Man. 
Strangely enough, not only is the sun of this surprising 
world inhabited by a three-legged creature, but the 
moon is also, for Ch’ang-ho, the wife of the Archer 
Lord, who stole the drug of immortal life from her 
husband, fled with it to that hospitable planet, where 
she became a toad. At first, and for many generations, 
she, like others of the genus Bufo, was quadruped, but 
as years rolled by, she seems to have absorbed one leg 
into her person, and her portraits represent her with 
three legs only. She, however, has not yet exhausted 
her stock of the priceless drug, which she passes on to 
the hare, who shares her lodgings in the moon, to 
pound in the mortar of his laboratory. But after all, 
it is not the grotesque—the bizarre—the rococo, which 
constitutes the charm, the beauty, the greatness of 
Chinese ceramic and others works of art. 

Their true value as works of art, and their true place 
in the history of ceramics, is only to be appreciated by 
the fact that the finest specimens are undoubtedly the 
products of the greatest artists at the culminating 
period, when the material and the art of porcelain mak- 
ing reached its highest degree of perfection. But even 
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form and colour, Chinese porcelain has another and, 
perhaps, hardly less precious quality. It is the 
essentially human message which it brings to all who 
have eyes to read. As, for instance, that conveyed by 
the famous but long neglected jar, for which a collec- 
tor was quite recently only too glad of an opportunity 
to offer a price considerably in excess of the yearly 
salary of a Chancellor or of an Archbishop. What was 
this marvel of the potter’s art? In form that of a 
homely ginger jar, but probably in this case used for 
some rare tea, or sweetmeat, and sent either as a gift of 
honour or New Year’s offering to some great potentate, 
or valued friend. In colour the “Blue of Heaven’’ ob- 
tained from pure cobalt. And what the decoration ?— 
simple sprays and petals of the Whitethorn—prunus 
mumei, so called hawthorn—on a ground imitating 
crackled ice. When first the Whitethorn blows, its blos- 
soms, with those of the peach and cherry, are blown 
by the springtide breezes from the countless scented 
orchards fringing the river banks on to the still frozen 
waters. The winter accumulations of ice, breaking 
simultaneously by the same annual impulse, flow with 
their delicately dropped burdens and are carried by the 
ever increasing current from the far interior to the sea. 
Thus in the still leafless valleys, unnumbered leagues 
away, the husbandmen watching for the first harbin- 
gers of spring, regard the ice-carried blossoms as a 
symbol of coming happiness and good fortune. So, 
too, with the flowers of the four seasons, and countless 
others. 

And what is the lasting burden of the message? 
From first to last it is the expression in a thousand 
varied forms of a desire that those to whom it may 
come shall enjoy a lifetime of happiness. It wishes 
them youth, health, strength, pleasure, wisdom, in- 
tellectual delight and love, and, above all, length of 
days that their happiness may be fulfilled to the utter- 
most. The wishes, doubtless, are conventional, but the 
convention itself is noble. Among the groups or 
families, sections and sub-sections, into which Chinese 
porcelain is still somewhat confusingly divided, the 
rarest and most artistically valuable of all are those in 
which the ground is neither the famous “powder blue’’ 
nor “rose,’? but black—black covered with an almost 
imperceptible, but brilliant, dark green glaze, the 
combination producing a lustrous and _ iridescent 
darkness which so far from being the obliteration of 
colour, is rather the consummation of them all, the 
varied tints of each so blended as to be no longer dis- 
tinguishable. 

The finest examples with this particular decoration 
date exclusively from the reign of the Emperor K’ang 
Hsi (1662-1722), the real Golden Age of Chinese 
ceramics, and his successor. K’ang Hsi himself was a 
man of many-sided genius as scholar, soldier, and 
statesman, and his reign of three score years is the most 
glorious in Chinese annals, in nothing, perhaps, more 
glorious than in the magnificent renaissance of art by 
which it was distinguished. Foremost among the 
leaders of this notable revival stands Ts’ang Ying- 
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—a title somewhat startlingly familiar to Londoners— 
who in 1683 was appointed Superintendent of the Im- 
perial Factories, then lately rebuilt, at Ching-te-cheng, 
described by Longfellow as :— 


“the town of King-te-tching, 
A burning town or seeming so,—”’ 


The “ Black country district’? of the Flowery Land 
was the immemorial home of the decorated porcelain 
industry. Here, so says Chinese tradition, porcelain 
was first invented in the Han dynasty (2060 B.c.— 
A.D. 220). Here, at any rate, Hung Wu, the founder 
of the Ming dynasty, rebuilt the Imperial factory in 
1369, and ever since that time artistic work in porcelain, 
under the patronage of the Emperor, has been a special 
monopoly of the town. Hardly a single class of orna- 
mental porcelain remained unaffected by the renais- 
sance. New glazes and enamels, new colours and shades 
of colour, notably blues, came into vogue, and in ad- 
dition to the novelties, a vast number of imitations 
were made of wares in different styles prevalent at 
several former epochs. At the beginning of K’ang 
Hsi’s reign, Lang Ting-tso was Viceroy of the United 
Provinces of Kiangsi and Kiangwan, and his name is 
inseparably connected with the introduction of one 
much sought for and always rare apple-green glaze, 
and the reintroduction of the still more celebrated 
ruby-red glaze employed in the reign of Hsiian Te 
(1426-1435). This sang de beuf, or “sacrificial red,”’ 
ushered in the costly peach bloom glaze, which again 
may be regarded only as another forward step leading 
towards the later discovery of the range of lovely 
rose colours of the K’ang Hsi period, the appearance 
of which in Chinese art marks at once the culmination 
of the renaissance and the commencement of a period 
of comparative stagnation and decadence. 








The Magazines 


N the Quarterly, Messrs. R. S. Rait, Salomon 
Reinach, Gilbert Murray, and J. H. Millar rally 

to a memorial of the late Mr. Andrew Lang. The 
various articles do not pretend to be any estimate of 
his achievements; they, nevertheless, do give one a 
better conception of one of the most versatile of writers, 
whose very versatility became his undoing, than any set 
estimate could have done. One of the best articles in 
the same magazine is by Mr. Arundell Esdaile, entitled 
“Autolycus’ Pack: The Ballad Journalism of the Six- 
teenth Century.’’ Its title is the best description of its 


contents; but its chief interest is undoubtedly the ex-_ 


tended range of quotation that Mr. Esdaile makes from 
his sources. Inasmuch as his sources are somewhat 
inaccessible, his article makes an excellent anthology 
“an little’ of the ballads. A subject not so very far 
removed from it is “The Past and Future of Rural 
England.’’ Its writer adopts anonymity; moreover, 
he does not extend his range so widely as one could 








wish. We venture to suggest that Mr. Green and Mr. 
George Bourne might well have been included in the 
survey, for there is more to be discovered in such direct 
writings than in the more statistical books. Other 
literary subjects treated of are “Madame Defand and 
Horace Walpole,” by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, and 
“ Adenet le Roi: The End of a Literary Era,” by Pro- 
fessor Comfort. 


In the Dublin Review, the editor concludes his esti- 
mate of Disraeli, based on the late Mr. Monypenny’s 
two volumes, carrying the study so far as the volumes 
treat. A most interesting article is by Mr. Scheltema 
on “ Music in Moslem Spain.’’ It is, in fact, a good 
deal shorter and a good deal less comprehensive than 
it might profitably have been, seeing the interest and 
remoteness of the subject. Of equal interest is “ Early 
Man,” by Sir Bertram Windle, which brings 
together in convenient space the substance of recent 
discoveries. 


In the English Review this month Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has what he calls “a dramatic study,’’ “ Overruled.” 
If one may use the expression, Mr. Shaw’s laughter 
always has an edge to it, and this dramatic study is 
no exception. But the laughter is based on an ex- 
cellently farcical situation. Mr. William Stebbing 
writes upon the late Mr. Newton-Robinson’s poetry. 
It is not very distinguished, but in the mass of pub- 
lished poetry excellent work is lost sight of that in any 
other age would have attracted much attention; there- 
fore such service as this might with advantage be more 
often rendered in the monthly magazines. Mr. Walter 
Raleigh writes upon “Boccaccio,” and M. Henri 
Fabre continues his Nature studies, dealing this month 
with what may be noticed in “ The Pond.”’ 

The Nineteenth Century is a full and admirable 
number. Mrs. Ernest Rhys, who has recently pub- 
lished a novel dealing with Lord Essex in Ireland, 
has noticed some similarity between the manner of his 
death and the death of Hamlet’s father, upon which 
likeness she writes an article, “ Shakespeare and Essex : 
The Real Hamlet.’’ The subject is fanciful, and it is 
not worked out with much attempt at conviction; but a 
good deal of incidental information on the time comes 
out as she writes. Major Clive Morrison-Bell 
discusses “Proportional Representation,” and quotes 
some instances of its working in the trial elec- 
tions carried forward of late in the daily papers. The 
two best articles in the number, however, indisputably 
are “The Mother and Social Reform,’’ by Anna 
Martin, and “ Gobineau, Nietzsche, Wagner,’’ by Dr. 
Chatterton-Hill. The former contribution should be 
widely read. It puts its finger on what is probably 
the weakest spot in the whole of our so-called social 
system, and it is fair and authoritative in its treat- 
ment. The latter, though it is unfortunate in seek- 
ing to find literary derivations where they may or may 
not have existed, and where it does not greatly matter 
if they did exist, deals with a writer who is not widely 
known, but who, nevertheless, had a considerable in- 
fluence on European thought. 
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Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Fortnightly, writes upon 
“Realistic Drama,’’ giving the first essay of a series. 
He does not make any attempt in the present one to 
push to conclusions, contenting himself with his exami- 
nation in itself. He holds the balances evenly; but 
we wonder why he does not press his inquiry into a 
scrutiny of the word “real’’ in that connection. On 
those lines much could be said on the subject. Mr. 
Oliver Onions reviews the work of “ Henry Ospovat,”’ 
and there is no man in England better qualified 
to write upon it. Mr. Haynes deals with “The 
Question of Divorce by Consent,’’ and Mr. Lancelot 
Lawton contributes an important article on “A 
German View of the Turkish Defeat,’’ in which he 
deals authoritatively (with the support of Field- 
Marshal von der Goltz) with the causes that led to 
the extraordinary collapse of the Turks, in spite of the 
organisation by German officers. 


The British Review contains an examination of “ The 
Popular Taste,’’ by Mr. Scott-James. It would be a 
good thing if critics remembered that critical, as well 
as popular, taste is a very insecure criterion in litera- 
ture. Mr. Cecil Chesterton writes on “Israel, a Nation,’’ 
chiefly in defence of the charge of Anti-Semitism fre- 
quently raised against him. 


In the Forum, Mr. Darrell Figgis continues his 
studies in Irish history, under the title “A Nation 
in Ireland.”’ 





The Theatre 


Mozart at the Coronet Theatre 


ERE some Maecenas, inviting THE ACADEMY to 
be his arbitrator, to offer a prize a la Nobel 
for the most useful and significant musicz] enterprise 
in London’s year, we should not award it to Mr. 
Beecham for his “Rosenkavalier,’’ nor to Sir Herbert 
Tree for his promised “Ariadne’’—though these 
gentlemen would earn the most honourable mention— 
since Richard Strauss is sufficiently “the fashion’’ to 
make first productions of his operas in London a 
reasonable business transaction. On the same grounds, 
Covent Garden could not claim it for Nickisch’s 
“Ring.’’ Sir Henry Wood’s daring performance of 
Scriabine’s “ Prometheus’’ and his invitation to Arnold 
Schénberg would be considered carefully. But, after 
all, Scriabine and Schinberg are to the hungry multi- 
tude as a water-souché would be to the Christmas 
feasters at a banquet in a workhouse. So Sir Henry 
should not have the prize. It should go, without any 
doubt, to the Carl Rosa Opera Company for their 
Spirited production of “The Magic Flute” at Notting 
Hill. If we may be pardoned the vulgarism, “there 
is nO money in’’ Mozart, though we heartily trust that 
the company’s action will help to put an end to that 
deplorable state of affairs. 








The performance was not perfect, but it was very 
good indeed, when the circumstances are taken into 
consideration, and we can truthfully say that, had it 
been only half as good, we should still have taken 
seats for another performance. Tentative as it was, 
it afforded us three hours of greater enjoyment than 
many hours spent in listening to the efforts of “star 
casts’’ in rich and famous opera-houses. For the 
music of Mozart, though it is the truest musical ex- 
pression of human feeling that has yet been found by 
anyone, has yet something so heavenly about it that 
the initiated listener’s mind is, in a way, freed from 
the influence of such accidental considerations as good 
and bad performance. He knows, of course, that 
it might be much better sung and played, but 
mediocrity of performance does not affect him as 
it does with the music of most other composers. 
He can afford to disregard it, just as he can 
disregard the mutilations which time and neglect 
have wrought upon some exquisite Greek sculpture. 
We would like to have the Parthenon frieze as the 
scholars of Pheidias left it, but we can enjoy it in its 
present state, and a great deal more, forsooth, than 
the most perfectly preserved works of lesser men. 

We are told that it is more than twenty years since 
an isolated performance of “The Magic Flute,’’ one of 
the greatest masterpieces of the world, was publicly 
given by an opera company in London. It would be 
as difficult for a Mozartian to settle the proportion of 
iniquity between the entrepreneurs who might have 
given it, and have not, and the public which has not 
insisted upon it, as it was for the eighteenth-century 
Christian to apportion the respective wickedness of 
Voltaire and. Rousseau. Both managers and public 
seem to have been as afraid of the rites of initiation 
to the Freemasonry of Mozart as Papageno. Now the 
first step has been taken by the Carl Rosa Company. 
It Heaven wills that they should survive the ordeal, 
it may be that others will press forward to the Temple, 
and that in due time all musical England shall come 
to the Light. 

We recognise fully that for the majority of the 
present generation a serious process of initiation will 
be necessary before it can know Mozart’s secrets. To 
the very simple; to the musically pure in heart, there 
will be no difficulty. Mozart will come himself to 
meet them, take their hand, and make them partakers 
of his joy, without need of the mediation of a 
Sarastro. But the others—those who, brought up 
from babyhood on the strong, exciting delights of 
Wagner and Strauss, are, not unnaturally, incapable 
of appreciating the more refined, the more “classic ”’ 
beauty of Mozart—have much to learn. It is possible, 
however, that, when they have come to understand 
Mozart, they will enjoy him the more, because they 
have already enjoyed that which, though beautiful, is 
less perfect, because they have proceeded upwards, 
from the less to the greater. Supposing a person, 
innately appreciative of sculpture, to have been 
brought up entirely upon the art of the Hellenistic 
period, to have regarded the great Altar of Pergamum 
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as the finest specimen of a frieze, and the Dying Gaul 
as the finest statue in the world, he will, on his first 
introduction to the art of the earlier and greater age, 
be somewhat perplexed by its reticence and simplicity. 
But let him study it carefully, and there is little doubt 
that his eyes will be opened to the respective merits of 
the styles. We hope, at any rate, that in the case of 
Mozart there will be compensation of such a kind for 
the poor people who have passed some portion of their 
life in ignorance of him. 

The present writer was more fortunate. He can 
hardly remember the time when he could not play on 
the piano every tune in Mozart’s principal operas, and 
many others besides. They were in all the instruction- 
books; they were sung by all elder sisters and brothers ; 
later, they were the material for innumerable fantasias, 
potpourris, duets, and what not. If a visit to the 
Opera were to be paid, though some of the younger 
and more aspiring members of the party pleaded for 
“Faust ’’ or the “ Traviata,’’ the lot was more likely 
to fall upon a Mozart opera. Charles Lamb could not 
have enjoyed “ Artaxerxes’’ more intensely than did 
the writer his first hearing of “ The Magic Flute,’”’ in 
Italian, at the old Her Majesty’s. Was not Nilsson 
there as Queen of the Night, and Tietjens as Pamina, 
and Trebelli as the third lady, and Santley as Papa- 
geno? Once he heard Ilma di Murzka as the Queen 
-—she used to be given her name, and a difficult one 
it was for a child to pronounce, “ Astriffiamante.” How 
eagerly we followed the fortunes of the lovers! Oh, 
the terror of that moment when they were to pass 
through the fire! We did not know that the opera 
was “a tissue of absurdities.’’ In those days—those 
barbaric, unsophisticated days—all the principal num- 
bers were encored. Everybody knew their Mozart and 
loved him then. But Plancus was consul, and it is 
a long time ago. Since then we have had to go far 
afield, to Vienna, to Berlin, to Munich, to Paris, in 
order to hear Mozart’s operas, for since Adelina Patti 
gave up singing Zerlina, and Sembrich came no more 
to play Susanna, London has not wanted Mozart. 

Heaven grant that the return to him which we be- 
lieve has begun may be wisely and reasonably con- 
ducted. Mr. Dent and his band of Cambridge en- 
thusiasts have done much. The Carl Rosa Company 
has acted nobly. We own to a fear lest the 
frivolous, volatile tribe of amateurs, in its search for 
some new “sensation,’’ should “ discover’’ Mozart, 
and make him “the fashion ’’; but we will try to stifle 
that fear with the hope that the other touring com- 
panies may follow the Carl Rosa example, so that not 
only “ The Marriage of Figaro,’’ which we believe they 
already perform, but the more difficult “ Magic Flute ”’ 
may come to be as widely known as “Faust ’’ or the 
“ Trovatore.” 
rather than the changeable world of London. Then 
it may be that a demand will arise here, and we shall 
be given properly organised performances of these 
masterpieces. Who knows that some day, when ama- 
teurs talk of the music of Farewell, they will no longer 
think only or chiefly of Wotan and Briinnhilde, but 


Let “the Provinces” take up Mozart," 


| 
| 
| 





will point to the incomparably more wonderful, more 
moving Good-bye of Pamina and Tamino, which is, 
in music, what Andromache’s words are in poetry. 

The attitude of the Coronet audience to “ The Magic 
Flute ’’ was, we think, encouraging. True it is that 
the humours of Mr. Clendon as Papageno were what 
seemed to give the greatest pleasure, and many of the 
most exquisite of the musical numbers passed with 
slight applause, and not because they were inefficiently 
sung. But Mr. Winckworth’s “Qui sdegno”’ was 
understood at once, and Miss Miranda’s “Gli angui 
d’Inferno ’’ won considerable praise. We do not care 
to criticise the performance. It was doubtless as good 
as the company could make it, and what blemishes 
there may have been are but as dust in the balance 
when weighed with the fact that “The Magic Flute ”’ 
was performed at all. 








The Stratford-on-Avon Festival 


wn Anthony Anderson, in the person of Mr. 
Moffat Johnstone, came rushing in, booted and 
spurred, just in time to save Dick Dudgeon, who had 
been standing a full minute in the middle of the stage 
with the rioose round his neck, no one was surprised. 
We knew that General Burgoyne was to give Dick 
another minute of life, and that Anderson would cer- 
tainly appear before that time. But it was really sur- 
prising how many more things Anderson saved by that 
timely entry. He saved his own honour, he saved his 
wife’s love, he saved his manhood. And it was astonish- 
ing what he managed to accomplish while he was away. 
He had been riding hard since the second act in order 
to become a commander of militia, yet he seemed to 
have been“in sufficient touch with matters at home to 
know of his wife’s “sentimentalities.” Much of which 
arose from treating “The Devil’s Disciple” purely as 
melodrama. It was rightly so treated, since it would 
be difficult to imagine the other, and lesser, side of the 
play, that is to say, the purely Shavian satire, brought 
into its proper proportion at the Memorial Theatre. 
Last year Stratford “discovered” Mr. Shaw. It was 
no very new thing to have discovered; nor, for that 
matter, was it a discovery that was very relevant to the 
spirit of the place. There was probably no one in the 
theatre who did not feel that an incongruous note had 
been struck. It was incongruous as it was performed. 
It would have been even more incongruous in the more 
satiric spirit. 

The same unfitness was noticeable in “The Silver 
Box,” though less marked, because the play was given 
by the Birmingham repertory company, who came down 
specially for the occasion. To call Mr. Galsworthy as 
a dramatist “unpoetical” does not only, or even 
primarily, mean that his plays are not written in verse. 


Verse is an ornament that may or may not mark a play, . 


and a verse-play is not a play written in an old- 
fashioned, or Jacobean, or Elizabethan, manner in con- 


| tradistinction to plays written in a modern medium of 
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prose. - There are plays that apply to a definite period | special matinée. 


of time, that are framed on the changing conditions of 
that time, and which therefore change with those con- 
ditions. A good deal of Ibsen was like that; and 
virtually the whole of Galsworthy’s dramatic work is like 
that. They set out to rectify certain erroneous condi- 
tions, and when they succeed in their intention, and in 
the degree of their success, they become obsolete. That 
is to say, in other words, their life-rhythm is weak. 
Other plays are framed on the eternal conditions of 
the heart of man. Their life rhythm is strong: 
it is as strong as the heart of man itself is. And, there- 
fore, for their adequate expression they demand a com- 
pensatingly strong rhythm. They ask rhythmic speech ; 
they ask a speech that is song; they are themselves 
compact of poetry (in the degree of their success), and 
they demand the expression that poetry in all ages has 
inevitably found for itself. It is not at all a question 
of modern or ancient drama. “The Silver Box” is not 
more modern than, say, “King Lear”; in fact, it will 
soon be more ancient. 

Mr. Galsworthy is one of the sincerest writers of to- 
day, whom to read is to respect profoundly; and in 
more than a little of his work he has struck this eternally 
poetic note. But his dramatic work is chiefly tractarian. 
It is faithful to certain anomalies in that abortion we 
call civilisation, which it is his business to expose. He 
does expose them. His knife is sure; and its edge 
keen. But after breathing the air of Shakespeare’s 
work (or A‘schylus, or Sophécles, or Moliere, if they 
were done at Stratford, not to mention certain modern 
writers) one feeis at once the irrelevance of the opera- 
tion—irrelevance, that is, in the larger, more permanent, 
sense. The perfection of the workmanship, in economy 
of construction and pespetuation of interest, and the 
excellence of the acting, diminished but could not 
disguise the fact. Where the acting was so uniformly 
excellent it is not easy to mention particular examples. 
Mr. Ribton Haines as John Barthwick, Mr. Sunderland 
as Jack Barthwick, and Mr. Claude Graham as Jones, 
were all strong and restrained. The centre of the 
whole play is, however, Mrs. Jones. Its making or 
marring is there ; and indeed in Cathleen Orford’s hands 
a good measure of the success of the performance lay in 
her tense interpretation of the part. Its strength was 
the more marked because there was no touch of ex- 
aggeration anywhere. 

A new note was struck in the performance of “ Henry 
the Fifth” by the boys of the Shakespeare School. We 
doubt it the best play was chosen for the purpose. 





Having had some opportunity of seeing boys, not only | 


playing, but making, plays, it seems that plays like 
“King John” or “Richard II” would have given them 
more scope. Yet the gusto with which they did 


Henry V was unmistakable; and the idea of enabling | of the atelier and students beyond, 


them to produce the play at the Memorial Theatre was | 


a good one. It would, however, be well worth while to 
give them an opportunity of making plavs of their own, 


in the way that Mr. Cook has done at the Perse School, | 
Cambridge, later to produce them at the theatre for a | If the former, his work will probably express whatever 
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During the last few days of the 
festival Mr. William Poel produced his well-known 
staging of “Troilus and Cressida,” which has already 
been: mentioned in these columns. One wonders why 
the fore-stage is not used in the more regular perform- 
ances. A good many useless waits would be obviated, 
and a method of staging would be employed that has 
two manifest advantages; it is Shakespeare’s own 
method, and it is a method that will find increasing 
favour in the future. DARRELL FIGGIS. 





Modern Art at the Grafton Galleries 


HIS exhibition is described in the catalogue as “an 
independent exhibition of works of art by dis- 
tinguished English and Scottish artists,’’ and it cer- 
tainly justifies itself with rare thoroughness. It is, 
indeed, one of the best and most interesting shows that 
it has been our fortune to visit for a long time. There 
is very little in it that is poor; there is a great deal on 
a high level; and quite a respectable proportion on a 
very high level indeed. It is a show that well repays 
more than one visit, and not a few of the pictures 
remain in the memory as not less suggestive and com- 
panionable than skilful. The promoters of the exhibi- 
tion are heartily to be congratulated. 


The first picture in the Octagon-room, “Circe,’’ is 
noteworthy for its brilliancy of colour, its grace of 
pose, and the skill with which the burning torch is 
suggested ; while the composition is coherent, the parts 
are harmoniously blended. A fine purple and grey 
landscape by Mr. Hughes-Stanton is “ The Mill among 
the Dunes,’’ boldly handled, with a sense of easy 
mastery that alone gives pleasure. A first-rate portrait, 
full of character and quiet humour, is Mr. Fiddes 
Watt’s presentment of “The late Baillie Alexander 
Wallace ’’; it is, indeed, one of the best pictures shown 
here. Miss Mary Michie’s picture of two laughing 
children, which she calls “Roses,’’ from the rose-garden 
of which they form so natural a complement, is a de- 
lightful piece of work, boldly painted, with strong 
lights and shadows and brilliant colour that retains its 
delicacy and never degenerates into crudeness. There 
is some clever lighting, too, in Mr. Spence-Smith’s 
“Falkland Palace.’”? Mr. R. W. Allan sends a charac- 
teristic and beautiful work, “ Home with the Catch ’’— 
a sea-beach with blue sea and fishing-boats landing 
their haul. It is mannerism, no doubt, of a sort, but we 
could wish that all “ mannered’’ work were as pleasing. 
Mr. Charles Mackie gives expression to a noble effort of 
imagination in his “Artis Ancilla’’; the recumbent 
dream-figure in the dim foreground, with the glimpse 
is as fine in 
handling as in idea. A picture like this raises the 
eternal question, recently revived in the daily papers, 
as to what should be the aim of the artist’s labour— 
should he, in short, paint for himself or for the public ? 
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of originality is in him—that is, his message, great or 
small, to his age; if the latter, “ straight he turtle eats,”’ 
like Millais and other successful men who have made 
the lower choice, but his message will remain unde- 
livered and posterity will have none of him. Mr. 
Mackie, at all events, is on the right side. 

Mr. Priestman is responsible for a vigorous bit of 
impressionism in his “ Storm Cloud in Upper Wharfe- 
dale’; and a really brilliant rendering of night effect 
in the streets is Mr. Borthwick’s “Inasmuch——” in 
which we dimly see a kneeling figure tending a poor 
child, the victim of accident or hunger, while the selfish 
crowd of pleasure-seekers in the broken light go their 
several ways unmoved. The idea and execution are 
good at every point; the human interest is strongly sug- 
gested without being permitted to dwarf the broader 
conception of which it is merely a part. The Victorians 
had little sense of this kind of balance; they preached 
too obviously ; here we have the thing rightly handled, 
and the result is supremely satisfactory. A very clever 
study of the foreshortened nude figure is “ The Reading 
Model,’”’ by Mr. Foggie—a girl lying on a couch, 
gracefully posed, with the head towards the artist. Mr. 
George Henry’s “ Autumn ’’ touches an old theme with 
unusual freshness—a girl by the waterside, surrounded 
and overhung with autumn foliage of brilliant, but 
always harmonious, colour. Mr. Fiddes Watt scores 

-another success with his portrait of “Mrs. James 
Miller,’’ expressing with rare skill and sympathy the 
wistfulness that looks back upon a chequered life of 
cloud and sunshine, while the shadows are lengthening 
before—and all this with an absence of apparent effort 
which makes it particularly pleasing. Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton has another fine landscape, portrayed with his 
usual breadth and firmness of handling, under grey 
skies and bounded by purple distances, with splendid 
chalk cliffs in the foreground, in “The Wye Valley 
below Chepstow ’’—a dominating and satisfying work. 

Blue water and pleasant summer ripples characterise 
Mr. Austen Brown’s “ Railway Bridge at Etaples,’’ in 
which, too, wide distances and spreading sands left 
bare by the tide are easily and happily expressed. A 
noteworthy and ambitious picture is Mr. Julius Olsson’s 
“Silver Moonlight,’’ a powerful, and in many respects 
a very original, rendering of the effect of broken moon- 
light upon tumbling waters dashing themselves against 
a rock-bound coast. The scintillating effect of the 
moonbeams upon the swirl and foam of the sea is mar- 
vellously caught, and a red ray of light from a distant 
cottage gives a startling fillip to the dim life of the scene. 
It is a wonderful work, and continued study only in- 
creases our admiration of it. Something more than a 
conventional word of praise is due to “ The Ending of 
Autumn,”’ by Mr. W. M. Frazer; “Three Prawn 
Fishers,’’ by Mr. Robert McGregor; and “ Moonrise on 
the Moor,’’ by Mr. Peter Mackie—all truthful and skil- 
ful pieces of work, and each with that spark of imagi- 
nation that suggests the genuine artist. A beautiful 
group is “ The Knitting Lesson,’’ by Mr. Lee-Hankey, 
in which the masterly arrangement of the figures, the 

quiet and balanced colouring, and the human love and 








pathos expressed, combine to make up a picture of rare 
excellence and charm. 


“The Minnow-fishers,’? by Mr. Herdman, shows a 
beautiful corner of woodland with two nude children 
fishing in a streamlet in the foreground. The wood- 
land is finely painted, but the children are somehow 
unconvincing, suggesting the intrusion of the studio 
into Nature; perhaps this is due to the absence of any 
broken lights upon their bodies. Two bright and lively 
works are “ Market Day, St. Pol de Léon,’? by Mr. 
Terrick Williams; and “ The Gipsy,’’ by Mr. Robert 
Hope; the latter is especially charming. Mr. Williams 
also contributes a pleasant reminiscence of a rather 
over-painted sketching-ground in “A Tranquil Even- 
ing, St. Ives,’’ in which the rendering of the evening 
light upon the harbour is somewhat above the average. 
Mr. W. Brock’s “ Potato Diggers, Normandy,’’ draws 
its inspiration from Millet; but at least the pupil has 
proved apt, and with the mannerisms of the master he 
has imbibed also something of his spirit. Two admir- 
able child-portraits are those of Miss Margaret Field- 
ing-Hall, by Mr. Spencer Watson, and Miss Geraldine 
Watt, by Mr. C. E. Brock. The ¢echnique of the latter 
is greatly superior to that of the former, broad and 
clear, with no unnecessary touches; but in both that 
quality of imsouciance, which is the charm of childhood, 
has been well caught and expressed, and both of them 
have life and character in abundance. Mr. Algernon 
Tamage’s “Laura and the Reflected Lamp”’ is a 
clever and pleasing ¢our-+de-force; and we like, too, Mr. 
Martine Ronaldson’s portrait which he calls “On 
Campden Hill.’? There is wonderful audacity and 
brilliant management of drawing and colour in Mr. 
Alec Grieve’s “ Will-o’-the-Wisp ”’; and sea and wind 
and struggling humanity find clever and truthful ex- 
pression in Mr. Marshall Brown’s “ Dulse Gatherers.”’ 
Mr. Raven Hill’s “ Cock-fighting’’ is extremely well 
painted and not a little humorous—the attitude and 
carriage of the combatants are especially true, and the 
surrounding lights and shadows are very skilfully dis- 
posed. Miss Amy Dalyell’s water-colour study of a 
boat-builder’s yard, entitled “The Workshop,”’ is clever 
in technique and shows a delicate sense and quiet 
mastery of colour. Mr. John Duncan gives shape and 
substance to an exceedingly pretty fancy in “ Yorinda 
and Yoringel’’?; and Miss Mabel Dawson adds yet 
another to the myriad worthy and sympathetic inter- 
pretations of spring in her “ Spring in Birnam Woods.” 
Mr. W. Colton’s statuette group, “ The Spring-tide of 
Life,’’ deserves a warm word of praise; the elder sister 
and young brother are full of the true joie de vivre, 
and express, too, the deeper lyric note with which child- 
hood and youth will always invest the bright and un- 
tried future. This is one of the gems of the exhibition. 


In a collection of this merit many good works must 
of necessity go unmentioned—the “sacred bard”’ of 
to-day labours under limitations of space which are 
inexorable. We can do no more than repeat what we 
said at first—that this exhibition is considerably above 
the average and well worth seeing. 
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Indian Journals 


HE Wednesday Review (Trichinopoly), from Feb- 
ruary 19 to March 1g is full of the topics con- 
stantly recurrent at busy times. The editor strongly 
opposes the adoption of a gold currency for India, but 
hails the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the whole question of Indian currency. He is 
wrong in saying that most Commissions have been only 
occasions to delay reforms. They are essential as a 
preliminary for marshalling the evidence, and reforms 
cannot be effected without them. This journal takes an 
independent line against simultaneous examinations in 
England and India for entrance into the Indian Civil 
Service, and regards success in competitive examina- 
tions as no test of efficiency for administration. To 
meet the financial difficulty of holding the examinations 
only in London, a suggestion is made for the provision 
of twenty-five scholarships for deserving but poor 
students. If the British standard of administration is 
not rigorously maintained there must inevitably be 
trouble. To allow the Service to be swamped with 
Indians for the sake of some temporary popularity will 
be a fatal error. In discussing the recent Government 
Resolution on Education, the editor again states: “the 
utter impracticability of devising a satisfactory scheme 
of moral and religious instruction’’; “any scheme de- 
signed to inculcate religion in schools would do no 
good, but end in mischief, rendering the problem of 
education more difficult and complex.’’ He has always 
taken this line consistently, and is perfectly right. If 
Government touches religious education it will burn its 
fingers, and the fiery cross may be lit from Cape 
Comorin to Peshawar. The Financial Budget for the 
year is blamed because the immense surplus is distri- 
buted and a substantial balance retained without any 
remission of taxation. It is easier to continue taxes 
than to reimpose them. A native statesman complains 
of injustice in a Native State and demands inquiry by 
the British Government. Should the latter intervene, 
the Indians would promptly complain of the interfer- 
ence. A Madras professor writes strongly against 
Hindu youths being sent to England for education or 
training. 

The Dawn and Dawn Society’s Magazine (Calcutta) 
for February is full of town-planning and Indian 
ideals, and city-planning in the Indian scheme of 
national life, with Sir Bradford Leslie’s and Mr. 
Havell’s proposals for the new Delhi. The papers 
appear to contain nothing original, but the claim that 
Indian builders used iron girders centuries before they 
were used in Europe does not sound credible. This 
magazine should aim at being more generally interest- 
ing. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) for 
February discusses at length the report on the scheme 
of the proposed Dacca University, of which an unsatis- 
factory ground plan is printed. A number of objec- 
tions are taken, chiefly that the new features are 
opposed to the spirit of a residential university; the 
scheme is open to much criticism, and will receive it. 








Lord Sydenham’s address to the Bombay University 
Convention is good reading as a record of British pro- 
gress in India, and of some of the good and weak 
points in the history of Indian education. The late 
Governor has evidently left his mark on education as 
on other departments in Bombay. This mazagine has 
some excellent papers on the Play-motive in the 
Higher Classes of the School, balanced by the Teach- 
ing of Morals in the Class-room, and such solid matter 
as Industrial Education of Indian Artisans, the Sonnets 
of Shakespeare, Literature of the Romantic Life, Lord 
Haldane’s Address on the Civic University, or the 
lighter vein of Sir James Dewar’s Christmas Lectures. 

The Modern World (Madras) for February ranges 
from President Woodrow Wilson to Dr. Ketkar’s notes 
on Love, Courtship, and Marriage, based on his Ameri- 
can observations. Their erotic tone will attract many 
readers. In a paper on “Gold and Silver Money: 
Which is Better??? Mr. M. de P. Webb, of Karachi, 
repeats his well-known views that “India should have 
a gold currency, and the sooner the better.’ The pre- 
ponderance of Brahmins in the public service, the pre- 
sent position of Hindus in India, and the philosophy 
of the Car Festival in Bengal betoken the Hindu 
tendencies of this journal. 

The Rajput Herald (London) for March has a char- 
acter-sketch of Sir Pertab Singh, the present Regent of 
Jodhpur, well known in the highest circles as a soldier 
and administrator, and for his loyalty to the British. 
“His noble example is an inspiration to all’’—truly 
said. Conservative by birth, he has assimilated many 
progressive ideas in the three States with which he has 
been concerned. A Rajput writes of the education 
which, somewhat tardily, is awakening the chivalry and 
heroism of Rajputana; there are great hopes for the 
Rajputs in the future as a loyal bulwark of the British 
Empire “against all the attacks of upstart politicians.” 
Illuminated as it is with clannish enthusiasm, it is an 
excellent and hopeful little paper. It will be interest- 
ing to see the criticism which is promised on the article 
on “ Priest-ridden India,’’ which appears primd facie 
ic contain merely historical statements of fact, chiefly 
about sacrifices. To prove the capacity of Indians as 
administrators one of them refers to the achievements 
of famous Hindus “recorded to their credit millions of 
years ago,’’ at a date “which can be safely fixed at 
800,000 years B.C.”’. The inability of the Indian mind 
to see the worthlessness of such a statement is appal- 
ling. The editorial notes contain some sensible remarks 
—ée.g., a regret that seven out of ten students leaving 
India for England desire to become barristers, and that 
the development of India’s natural resources is more 
useful than law. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for February- 
March opens with Sir Krishna Gupta’s address, de- 
livered at Cambridge, on the position of Hindus in 
India. It is mainly historical. The writer is under- 
stood to be a member of the Brahmo Somaj, rather 
than an orthodox Hindu, but his hearers would not 
have known the difference. Much spare time is required 
to read a professor’s views on morality and religion, 
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or on the incidence of Indian capital upon Indian 
economics. There are only two things to be said about 
capital : first, India wants all it can get from anywhere; 
second, the more capital India draws out of her hoards 
the better. The author of “ Indian Financial Manage- 
ment ’’ should be made a witness before the Indian 
Finance Commission just nominated. It is easier to 
write from a study than to defend an opinion under 
cross-examination. 


In the Moslem World for April the editor recounts, 
in a brief sketch of the present situation, the losses 
sustained by Muhammadanism in recent times in Mos- 
lem countries, so that “ Pan-Islamism from a political 
standpoint is dead.’’ He considers that in Egypt and 
India the Turkish War has sobered the militant spirit 
and discouraged the aforetime agitators of Pan-Islam- 
ism; according to his view, the disintegration of Islam 
- is now being generally accelerated. But, on the other 
hand, the writer on the Livingstone Centenary notes the 
spread of Islam in interior Africa, partly the result of 
the extirpation of slavery: a general conclusion of uni- 
versal application is hardly possible; Islam is waning 
and waxing simultaneously in different regions. In 
another article the probable effects of the Balkan War 
are forecast, with gloomy anticipations of the break-up 
of Turkish power in her Asiatic dominions, as well as 
in Europe, by the Armenians, Syrians, and Arabs de- 
manding local government, and by the possible transfer 
of the Caliphate from Constantinople to Mecca, when 
the ideal of Islam—union of political and religious 
authority in the person of the Caliph—will no longer 
exist. Obviously, Turkish rule is in jeopardy every- 
where, and who can say where the decadence will end ? 
A book written by an English apologist for Islam is 
severely handled for its numerous blunders. In another 
paper the incompatibility of Islam and civilisation is 
argued on the ground that both degenerate when 
brought into contact. The reviews of books, briefly 
speaking, go to show that the contest between Chris- 
tianity and Islam is unending and bitter, conducted 
sometimes without much scruple or regard for fact and 
truth. Bahaism, as a cult, is a new candidate for ac- 
ceptance as a universal religion. The subject of the 
Babi Bahai movement is very interesting, but cannot 
be elaborated here. The whole issue of this journal 


maintains its high standard and up-to-date collection 
of information. 





The Royal Opera Souvenir “Stories of the Operas 
and the Singers,” published (with the authority of the 
Covent Garden management) by Messrs. John Long, 
Ltd., has established itself as one of the most popular 
of the art annuals, and the 1913 issue has a very 
beautiful cover, the design by Mr. George Denham, 
showing Brunnhilde the heroine of “The Ring,” in the 
full panoply of the Valkyrie. The contents include fifty 
portraits; the letterpress is edited by Mr. Leonard Rees, 
and the Souvenir is again published at the very moderate 
price of sixpence. 











Notes and News 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. publish this week 
“Leandro Ramon Garrido, His Life and Art,’’ by J. 
Quigley, with 26 full-page illustrations, at 5s. net. 


Messrs. Jack announce a new and comprehensive 
work on “Insects; Their Life-Histories and Habits,”’ 
by Harold Bastin. The work covers the whole field 
of insect life, and will be profusely illustrated in colour 
and black and white. 


The “special’’ Sunday concert which the Schulz- 
Curtius and Powell concert-direction has arranged at 
the Albert Hail for the afternoon of the 18th inst. will 
be remarkable for the reappearance of Miss Maggie 
Teyte, Herr Kreisler, and Herr Backhaus. 


It has now been arranged that the three performances 
of Alexandre Bisson and Fabrice Carré’s comedy, 
“ Monsieur le Directeur,’’ are to take place on Sunday, 
the 18th inst., and Tuesday, the 2oth, at 8.15, and on 
Wednesday, the 21st, at 2.45, at Cosmopolis. 


A new volume of border tales by Mrs. John Lang, 
entitled “North and South of Tweed,” will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Jack. The collection will include 
tales and legends of both the English and Scottish 
borders, not many of which have ever been told save 
by word of mouth. 


Mr. John Lane publishes this week “ Memoirs of the 
Court of England in 1675,’’ by Marie Catherine Com- 
tesse d’Aulnoy; translated from the original French 
by Mrs. William Henry Arthur; edited, revised, and 
with annotations, including an account of Lucy Walter, 
by George David Gilbert; illustrated, 16s. net. 


Mr. Fifield will publish shortly a study of “The 
Plays of Eugene Brieux,’’ by P. V. Thomas, M.A., 
which, without attempting to give him a name and 
without intruding too much criticism, aims above all 
at giving a straightforward chronological summary of 
the man’s work by means of analyses of the plays and 
quotations from the original texts. 


The Drama Society will present at Cosmopolis, 201, 
High Holborn, or Monday afternoon, May 26, a new 
English version, by Rathmell Wilson and Mr. Noel 
Phelps of “Le Passant,’’ by Frangois Coppée, and “A 
Short way with Authors,” a new play by Gilbert 
Cannan. The plays will be produced by Mme. Marie 
Vantini and Mr. Julian Royce. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will 
publish shortly a translation of Count Gobineau’s 
“Renaissance.” The book is translated by Paul V. 
Cohn, B.A., nephew of Professor Bergson, and. will 
have an introductory Essay on Count Gobineau, his life, 
work, and influence, by Dr. Oscar Levy, the editor of 
the complete works of Friedrich Nietzsche. It will 
contain twenty illustrations. 


The operatic cast of the coming production at His 
Majesty’s Theatre of Dr. Richard Strauss’ latest and 
greatest work, the first performance of which takes 
place on the evening of May 27, is now completed, 
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and, since it consists of the finest singers that Germany 
can furnish, it should have a special interest for the 
musical public, and outrival the sensation caused by 
“ The Rosenkavalier ’’ at Covent Garden. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing shortly “Goldwin 
Smith’s Correspondence,” comprising letters chiefly 
to and from his English friends written between the 
years 1846 and 1910. These letters are edited by Mr. 
Arnold Haultain who was for eighteen years Goldwin 
Smith’s secretary, and is now his literary executor, and 
he has made a selection from the large mass of corre- 
spondence which passed between the great Oxford Pro 
fessor and his numerous friends. 


Mr. Herbert Jenkins is shortly publishing “ Caravan- 
ing and Camping Out,” written by Mr. J. Harris 
Stone, the secretary of the Caravan Club of Great 
Britain, which should appeal at once to the literary 
and the practical camper-out. Not only does it tell 
yarns of roadside adventure, but it provides informa- 
tion as to cooking, the care of horses, the law of the 
road, and many other matters which concern the modern 
wanderer. The book contains upwards of a hundred 
illustrations. 


Two important issues from the Riccardi Press will 
be made during the present month. One of these is the 
first volume, to be completed in two more in the autumn, 
of “The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer.” A 
feature of this edition is the series of water-colour illus- 
trations by Mr. W. Russell Flint. The text, by per- 
mission of the Clarendon Press, is that of the late Pro- 
fessor Skeat, and the book is published by Mr. Lee 
Warner for the Medici Society. The other new issue 
is Walter Pater’s “ Marius the Epicurean,” in two octavo 
volumes, without illustrations. In this edition the new 
“11 point,” or “small pica,” size of Mr. H. P. Horne’s 
fount will be seen in a full-length work for the first time. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE. 

T the present moment America, whose traditional 
policy it has been to withhold herself from 
diplomatic entanglements, is faced with several diffi- 
culties of a nature likely to try to the utmost the 
practical capabilities of Mr. Bryan. Her unique 
geographical position has enabled her in the past to 
avoid the circle of European complications. Hence, 
while her neutral policy has made no foes, it has not 
drawn to her side the intimate friendship of any one 
Power. Such policy was no doubt wise so long as the 
Eastern world was dormant, and so long as the quarrels 
of the great nations found their source in Europe. But 
the transition that came over Japan, and, recently, the 
upheaval throughout China, wrought changes of tre- 
mendous significance in the domain of international 
politics. Thus it may with truth be said that the area 
of what may be termed acute diplomatic concern has 
been vastly extended. And it is evident that before 
long Washington statesmen will be brought to the 








realisation that their country cannot stand alone in the 
defence of vital interests that lie in the Far East. 
America, with her distant outpost, the Philippines, and 
with her great and growing trade in the Pacific, must 
make ready to-day to preserve her heritage, lest to- 
morrow she be attacked by forces of overwhelming 
strength coming from the East. It is, indeed, no 
exaggeration to say that in her keeping reposes the 
future of the white peoples who have penetrated the 
strange lands beyond the Western Hemisphere. Viewed 
from this standpoint, a critical examination of the 
trend of American policy at the present time suggests 
a study of exceptional importance. 

The American people, imbued with all the enthusiasm 
that belongs to successful youth, are never weary of 
boasting that they are comparatively modern among 
the races of the world, and that, as a consequence, 
they are possessed of an enormous reserve of virility 
such as will serve them in good stead when other 
nations are falling into decay. But we cannot escape 
the reflection that it is mainly in the pursuit of material 
prosperity that they have achieved their triumphs. So 
illimitable are the resources existing within their own 
spacious territories that they have not been given the 
opportunity to become pioneers in the world sense. 
it is not, therefore, surprising to find that their mercan- 
tile marine should be in a backward state, and that 
while they take a share in international finance their 
part is that of the middlemen who buy to sell again 
rather than investors with a wide outlook. In like 
manner we perceive that the foreign policy of America, 
in contradistinction to that of any European nation, is 
inextricably bound up with domestic cavil and intrigue. 
The arrogant power of the Senate has frequently been 
employed so as to thwart the aims of high diplomacy. 
And, again, the isolated acts of States within the 
federation have on more than one occasion thrust the 
country into grave complications with neighbouring 
Governments. Hitherto it has been the custom to make 
allowance for American conditions. That is to say, 
the Powers, realising the loose and complex nature of 
the vast machinery binding together the many terri- 
tories that compose the United States, and recognising 
the untutored, not to say peculiar, characteristics of 
democratic communities freshly rooted in the New 
World, have never failed to appreciate the difficulties 
cf the Washington Government. 

In the meantime, however, events have marched with 
a rapidity that demands of American statesmen an 
immediate and thorough reconsideration of the 
diplomatic system adhered to in the past. As formerly, 
they may look towards Europe in a spirit of calm. But 
can the same be said of their vision across the Pacific? 
There we find that Japan, biding her time with true 
Oriental patience, is arming with determined object. 
But although the time may now seem distant it will 
come within a decade of years, when she will require 
of the United States equality of treatment on the 
Pacific slope, and when, moreover, she will support that 
requirement with the imposing might of force. There, 
also, arising from the lethargy of centuries has sprung a 
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nation of four hundred millions of people, frugal, skilful, 
and brave, whose pride, like that of the Japanese, is 
merely suppressed until the moment when, backed by 
power, it will seek assertion confident of success. And 
meanwhile the policy of America, dictated by the narrow- 
ness of domesticity, is pursuing a suicidal tendency. For 
example, a general arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain is proposed. Its stipulations 
are so comprehensive as to preclude finally the possi- 
bility that Great Britain will ever be placed in the odious 
position of becoming embroiled in any dispute affecting 
Japan and America. Yet the Senate, jealous of its pre- 
rogatives, does not hesitate to throw away this rare 
chance of neutralising, so far as America is concerned, 
the provisions of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

The Panama Canal dispute is another case in point. 
America may some day require the assistance of Great 
Britain in the Pacific, but, arising mainly out of petty 
electioneering motives, she sought to place her own in- 
terpretation upon solemn treaty obligations and gave 
the world a sorry exhibition of deception as it is prac- 
tised under what is supposed to be the most democratic 
form of government, a Republic. Both with Japan and 
China America possesses enormous trade. It is, more- 
over, a trade that in volume offers incalculable oppor- 
tunities. There is abundant evidence that the Govern- 
ment, following the main trend of the popular mind, 
which is in the direction of money-making, are alive to 
this important factor of commerce. Hence they can 
cajole pleasantly with China. She is termed a sister 
Republic, and the aim of American diplomacy, 
trumpeted loudly abroad, is to see that she is saved 
from the machinations of the European Powers. 
Towards Japan a consistent policy of compromise is 
pursued. But when the emigrants of both these countries 
menace American interests in America, then we find that 
the commercial spirit, to which we have alluded before, 
dictates discrimination. We do not complain at this 
discrimination. For Great Britain herself, faced with 
similar difficulties in her dominions, cannot act other- 
wise. America, however, by holding aloof from the 
obligations of intimate friendship with Great Britain 
may some day be called upon to bear the brunt of 
Oriental assertion. The course which she is at present 
following, while making no provision for the union of 
Western peoples in the face of the common foe, must 
inevitably drive the Japanese and the Chinese into each 
other’s arms, thus converting the nightmare of a Yellow 
Peril into a reality of our own times. 





MOTORING 


CCORDING to the statistics submitted by the 
Commissioner of Police to the Motor Traffic 
Committee last week, no fewer than 12,000 accidents, 
of a more or less serious nature, occurred to cyclists 
in the streets of London during 1912. In 1911 the 
number of such accidents was about 4,000, according 
to the police returns, and the astonishing increase is 








explicable on one hypothesis only, namely, the con- 
tinuously increasing congestion of the streets owing to 
the rapid development of motor traffic, side by side 
with the use of slow horse-drawn vehicles of every 
description. When it was suggested some time ago 
that cycling through the principal thoroughfares of 
the metropolis should be prohibited, the proposal was 
received with a howl of indignation from the cycling 
fraternity and its representative bodies. If the above 
figures, however, do not convince the latter that the 
London streets are no longer safe for the rider of the 
unstable two-wheeler, and that the prohibition is im- 
perative in the interests of the cyclist’s own personal 
safety, then they are indeed beyond redemption. 


Ever since the institution of the present Motor Car 
Act, professional drivers of motor-cars have felt it to 
be a grievance that they should be compelled to carry 
about with them licences which bear permanently upon 
them records of their convictions for offences, trivial 
and otherwise, in infringement of the Act. Their 
representative organisation, the National Society of 
Chauffeurs, has now decided to make a determined 
attempt to secure an alteration of the law in this 
respect, and recently convened a meeting at Caxton 
Hall to discuss the best means of attaining this object. 
According to the chairman, Mr. A. J. Allison, the 
principal amendments desired by the Society are the 
automatic cancellation of endorsements recorded upon 
driving licences, the endorsement only of offences in- 
volving actual danger or injury to persons, and the 
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fixing of responsibility for excessive speed upon the 
owner of the car, except in the event of the driver being 
the sole occupant. The real trouble, of course, is that 
the endorsements on the chauffeur’s licence, which docu- 
ment he has to produce when interviewing a prospective 
new employer, militates against his chances of obtaining 
employment, and it is felt to be a great hardship that 
this should be so. The principal speaker at the meet- 
ing was Lord Montagu, who, although one of the 
authors of the Act which contains the obnoxious 
clauses, expressed himself as being fully in sympathy 
with the Society in the matter, and promised his cordial 
support of the proposed amendment Bill in the House 
of Lords. While admitting, however, that it is hard 
upon a motor-driver to be compelled to carry with him 
a permanent record of all his offences from the begin- 
ning of his career, although he may long ago have 
purged them and become a completely reformed 
character, there is another side to the question, and a 
very important one. The safety of the public is of 
more importance than anything else where motoring is 
concerned, and the employer of a chauffeur has a 
perfect right to know the antecedents of the man he is 
engaging. This the suggested “automatic cancellation”’ 
of endorsements by the effluxion of time would prevent 
him from doing. If the chauffeur wants the advantage 
of a clean licence, he should drive more carefully and 
avoid convictions. In spite of the optimism of the 
speakers at the meeting, it is very doubtful whether 
the Society will succeed in its object. 

The last official report of the much-discussed Tyre 
Trial has now been issued. It embodies the deductions 
drawn from the test as a whole by the technical super- 
visor for the committee, Mr. A. H. Binyon, M.I.M.E., 
A.M.I.A.E., M.S.E., formerly manager of the tech- 
nical department of the R.A.C., and is sufficiently 
interesting to make it worth while for every motorist 
to procure and peruse. One of the points emphasised 
by the trial has been the great importance of regular 
and careful inspection of the tyres in use, and the 
prompt extraction of flints and other foreign sub- 
stances, the entrance of which into the cover is at times 
inevitable, no matter what the quality of the material 
may be. Mr. Binyon’s opinion is that the mileage of 
every one of the competing tyres was considerably 
extended by the exercise of care in this connection. 
His final summing-up of the trial is that he has “no 
personal hesitation whatever in placing the Victor tyre 
first among the four competitors.” R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE Stock Exchange met after the holidays firmly 
determined to hold prices. It succeeded. No one 
wishes to sell anything, and though there are no 

buyers there is no courage left in the ‘‘bears.’’ But I am 








doubtful whether we shall get any important rise in any 


market. There is a keen demand for money for business 
purposes, and no one is inclined either to invest or specu- 
late as long as they can make large profits in trade. Can 
such people be blamed? Surely it is safer by far to make 
a hundred tons of steel which you have sold beforehand at 
20s. a ton profit than to buy a speculative stock which 
may tumble 20s., or an investment which may depreciate 
ten per cent. in as many weeks. 

The new issues have been complete failures, Roths- 
child’s Brazil Loan the biggest of the lot. Indeed, no one 
subscribed at all. Why should they when they could buy 
30s. cheaper in the market? But a large business was 
done, and the underwriters who wished to clear 5s. per 
cent. and at the same time oblige Rothschilds had every 
chance of doing this. Great houses can command under- 
writing. If they offer and you refuse, the next time there 
is a line going you are left out in the cold. No one wishes 
to be struck off Rothschild’s list. At the same time very few 
people were anxious to hold the loan. 

There is much talk in Canada of the poverty of the 
Canadian Northern, which is in dire straits for money 
and does not know how to finance itself. Mackenzie and 
Mann have been too clever by half. They annoyed every- 
body over the Brazil Traction and Sao Paulo Electric. 
Now they need big sums for this company, and as earnings 
have not improved in proportion to the increase in capital, 
the holders of common stock in Brazil Traction must 
expect a reduced dividend. The present six per cent. 
cannot be maintained. Truly the Mackenzie and Mann 
crowd are in much trouble. They have been badly hurt by 
the war scare on the Continent. Brussels and Amsterdam 
have lent large sums to the Canadian group; but they 
cannot do any more. 

MONEY must grow easier as the end of the month ap- 
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proaches, for the dullness on the Stock Exchanges and 
the lassitude in Wall Street have released large sums lent 
upon contango. It is probable that the Bank Rate will 
be reduced to four per cent. At the same time we must 
not forget that many huge loans have yet to be made, and 
that careful bankers will require at least ten per cent. 
margin. 

FOREIGNERS are steady; that is the best I can say for 
them. The Greeks and Bulgarians pretend to be much 
annoyed with each other, but they are only finessing. 
They will neither of them risk an open rupture, for each 
is anxious to make a big loan. The war has to be paid 
for, and though Greece has come out top-dog, she has 
spent large sums. The Greeks in London declare that she 
will soon become the greatest maritime Power in the Medi- 
terranean. Greeks make good sailors as well as traders, 
and the boast may be made good. But Italy does not like 
the position. She fought Turkey and got only Tripoli—a 
very doubtful gain. Greece, at much less cost, has claimed 
a large slice of the mainland and practically all the islands. 
Greek bonds have kept very firm. The big Russian loans 
hang fire. The Italian and French issues are not ripe. 
But all must come out within the next few weeks, for no 
one can issue a successful loan in July. 


Home Rai_s.—Although we had a rather wet Whitsun 
week the dealers in the Stock Exchange marked up prices 
as soon as they came back to town. I have been urging 
repeatedly the purchase of home rails—not as a specula- 
tion, because the contangoes kill speculation, but as an 
investment which must appreciate in value. When the end 
of the half year comes we shall see a splendid result all 
through the market. Not a single line has done badly. 
All have to register record takings. Midland, Great Cen- 
tral, London and North Western, Great Western, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire have not only done well, but I think 
that they will all reduce the ratio of working expenses. 
They have put up passenger fares and they have arranged 
to raise the rates on goods. The new income will more 
than counter-balance the increased cost of wages and in- 
surance. Those who buy the leading lines to-day will 
acquire a five per cent. investment and see a big apprecia- 
tion in capital value. 


YANKEES are still flat. No one denies that the crops all 
over the States promise well. No one cares very much for 
the tariff changes, which will hardly affect any of the im- 
portant trades. Yet there are no buyers about. I do not 
thnk we need gamble in this department of the House until 
we see what the big houses intend to do. But those who 
buy for investment are wise in picking up stock. 


RuBBER hardens gradually. The financial troubles are 
gradually getting straightened out, and the United States 
is beginning to buy again. The great planters in the Malay 
say that they do not fear 3s. rubber, and indeed do not 
expect it this year—whatever may happen next. Kuala 
Selangor does not look dear, for this estate has some rich 
land and has given us 700 Ibs. an acre from some portions 
of the estate. Therefore I suggest that holders should 
hang on. Bukit Panjong report was not as good as the 
Lane expected, but the shares are well held. They are 
cheap whenever they fall below 7s. 6d. 


Oi.—The air is full of tales of huge profits made by 
Shell, Royal Dutch, and Anglo-American out of the 
present high price of petrol. Companies that have their 
own wells must be coining money, but most of the smaller 
concerns are very extravagantly managed, and I suspect 
that when the reports are issued we shall be disappointed 
in the results. Burmah has had a good year, but the 
shares do not rise. Perhaps the money made in Burmah is 
lost in Persia, where the progress is slow—and expenses 


— 





very high. I think we may see a further rise in Shell and 
Royal Dutch. The latter look the best purchase. 
Mines.—Waihi Grand Junction report does not tell us 
much. This share is a perennial gamble and most people 
who touch it lose their money. Esperanza report is bad. 
The shares should not be held. All the mines in the El 


Oro group are at the end of their life and should be sold. _ 


I said this a year ago, and I hope my readers took my 
advice. There is some talk of a further spurt in Zincs. 
The price of the base metals keeps strong, but I cannot 
help thinking that if any rig is made in the shares it would 
be wise to clear out. There is no business in either Kaffirs 
or Rhodesians, but a few people buy Nigerians and they 
say that Hausa are to be put up. But it is difficult to get 
any information of an accurate nature, and these tin shares 
are really only gambling counters—always sold by the 
shops whenever the public comes in and buys. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Southern Alberta Land report is as 
everyone expected—very bad indeed. No one should con- 
tinue to hold either the shares or the debentures—they 
will surely lose their money. The Fine Cotton Spinners 
1s one of our best industrials ; the report now issued shows 
increased profits. The Board have decided to issue 
4450,000 5s. Preferred Ordinary as a bonus to present 
shareholders, in addition to the usual 8s. dividend. I do 
not like scrip dividends. It is bad finance. But even 
when the reserve tund is depleted to provide this 4,450,000 
there will be well over a million left in hand.  Tillings 
report is not good, and I fear that all the omnibus com- 
panies have done badly. National Steam Cars have been 
steadily sold, and here also I am told that profits have de- 
clined. The London streets have been filled with omni- 
buses, half of them empty. This does not pay. There is 
a tip going round to buy ’Bus ‘‘A’’ shares. They should 
be sold, not bought. RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


GALICIAN OIL TRUST. 


An increasing rate of production from this company’s 
eight producing wells continues to be reported, the output 
for April being 3,450 tons as compared with 3,250 tons 
for March. Five additional wells are now being sunk on 
the property, and when these reach the oil horizon the 
net annual profits of the Company, which are now ap- 
proximately £85,000, will, of course, be considerably in- 
creased. The excellent prospects of the Trust, which is 
well known as belonging to the Boxall Group of Com- 
panies, this year entering the dividend paying list, are 
attracting increased attention to the undoubted value of 
the shares on the market. The latter is optimistic that the 
present low price of 8s. will shortly be exceeded, and there 
is every reason to regard the shares at the present time 
as a safe and attractive purchase. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—That the work known as the ‘‘Clementine Recog- 
nitions’? is a forgery is, I think, admitted by all, but 
forgeries are often relied on for certain purposes, and this 
reliance may be well-founded or ill-founded. A forger who 
wishes his work to be regarded as genuine will try to 
make it conform to the popular belief or tradition respect- 
ing the author, and if such a forger described Clement as 
a native of Rome, a celibate and a companion of St. Peter 
this might afford good reason for believing that he was so. 
On the other hand, if we find him drawing statements of 
fact from some totally different source than any traditions 
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respecting Clement I do not think his work can be relied 
on for any purpose whatever. 

Now I think the greater part of the narrative in the 
“Clementine Recognitions” is taken from a play of 
Plautus—the Menzchmi—which Shakespeare has con- 
verted into the ‘‘Comedy of Errors.’’ He has no need of 
the twin slaves, who do not appear, and he has to intro- 
duce Clement into ‘the family consisting of the father, 
mother, and twin boys. This he does by making Clement 
a third son, with whom the father remains, while the wife 
and twins take a voyage to the East. The object is to have 
them educated in Greece, and they are not therefore as 
young as in the play—Clement, the youngest son, being 
about five years old when the mother and twins set out. 
The shipwreck follows in due course and the mother is 
separated from both the twins. She is likewise cut off 
from communication with her husband. Not hearing from 
her he sends people to inquire, but in vain, and when 
Clement has attained the age of twelve years he starts 
off himself to look for his wife and his twin sons, but in- 
stead of finding them he gets lost himself. An account 
then is given of how Clement hears of Christianity, and 
going to the East, becomes one of St. Peter’s companions, 
and after a discussion with Simon Magus at Cesarea, they 
start to follow the Magician to Antioch. On this journey 
they first meet with an old woman who turns out to be the 
mother of Clement, and on her joining St. Peter’s party the 
twins are discovered in two other companions of the 
Apostle, named Aquila and Niceta; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards they encounter an old man, who proves 
to be the father of Clement, so that the husband, the wife, 
and the three sons are all brought happily together in St. 
Peter’s party. 

Clement, when first telling his story to St. Peter, says 
that the twins were not very like each other as his father 
told him, for he did not recollect them himself. Why 
should he volunteer the statement that they were not very 
like if he had not a pair of very similar twins in his 
head at the time? But the source is further indicated when 
Clement’s mother, ashamed of her condition as a beggar, 
makes feigned statement to the Apostle stating that she 
was an Ephesian and her husband a Sicilian—and accord- 
ing to narrative none of the’ family of five had any connec- 
tion with either Syracuse or Ephesus. 

I do not think anything stated by a forger of this 
class should receive credence. Two persons undistinguish- 
ably alike also come into this story, though this is the 
result not of nature, but of sorcery. Simon the Magician 
bestows his own features on the father of Clement, and 
St. Peter uses the likeness against Simon himself before 
restoring the victim. Truly yours, INQUIRER. 

Dublin. 


RAFAEL MICOLETA: NOT NICOLETA. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir.—In THe Acapemy for February 8 (p. 448) and 
June 6 (p. 865), of the year 1908, I referred to the Modo 
Breve of Rafael Micoleta, as the first attempt, so far as is 
known, at a Baskish Grammar, of which I published in 
1897 the third edition, called at first the second, before that 
of Gerona was brought to my notice, and I pointed out 
that the Englishmen of the seventeenth century, by whom 
and for whom it had been imported into England from 
Bilboa, called its author Nicoleta. In the later of the two 
letters I stated that Don J. M. de Bernaola, Presbitero, 
who is now dead, considered that Micoleta was the spell- 
ing of the name authorised by the registers at Bilboa. On 
teference to the item ‘‘Sainthill (Samuel) and his Basque 
(sic) studies,’ on p. 237 of the “‘General Index to Series 
the Ninth’? of ‘‘Notes and Queries” (1898-1903), it will 
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be seen that it was Dr. E. J. L. Scott, Keeper of Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, who first claimed that 
Nicoleta was the right spelling of the surname in question. 
That he was wrong is now clear; if we may believe a 
note published on p. 288 of TomoLXII of the Boletin de la 
Real Academia de la Historia for Marzo, 1913, printed 
in Madrid, to the effect that the register of the Parish 
Church of San Antén, in Bilboa (now corrupted into 
Bilbao) records the baptism, on November 19, 1611, of 
Rafael, legitimate son of M. de Micoleta, and if that baby 
became the author of the Modo Breve of 1653, which 
passed into the possession of Sir Thomas Browne. This 
distinguished Wykehamist was born in Cheapside, on 
October 19, 1605 (the birthyear of ‘‘Don Quixote,’ by 
Cervantes, who was also interested in Baskish) and took 
his masters degree from Pembroke College, Oxford, on 
June 17, 1629. The manuscript exists in the British 
Museum, and is of great value as evidence for the Bis- 
cayan words which it contains, though of little use as a 
Grammar. Before closing this little contribution to Basco- 
logy, I avail myself of the opportunity to record the follow- 
ing corrigenda, concerning the Baskish New Testament of 
Leicarraga. In all the editions, of 1571, 1900, 1903, and 
1908, in r Cor. 5, 4, read bilduric, not bildurric; in the edi- 
tions of 1900, 1903, and 1908, in Apoc. 22, 16, read hauc, 
not haur; in note 1 of page 8 of my Synopsis of the verb 
in St. Lukes Gospel read 1 Cor. instead of Rom. 
The Union Society, Oxford. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
St. Georges Day, 1913. 
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